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POETRY 


Three Poems from “‘ Das Stundenbuch”’ by Rainer Mana Rilke. 
Translated by Rhoda Coghill. 


moO NACH BARAGOL Tice iy 


You, neighbour God—if in the long night I 
sometimes disturb you with loud knocking—well, 
to me your breathing’s seldom audible, 

and you're alone, I know. That’s why. 

If you want anything, there’s no one near 

to hold a drink out for your groping hand. 

I’m not far off. Give but a small sign, and 

I'll always hear. 


It happens the dividing wall between 

us two is really very thin ; 

and without noise or warning it might lean 
and topple in, 

should either of us call. 


Pictures of you—these are what make the wall. 


And every picture hides you, like a name. 
So, when within my deepest self, that light 
by which I recognise you blazes bright, 

it scatters in the brilliance of a frame. 


And then my spirit, which so soon goes lame, 
wanders, displaced, from home and from your sight. 
A 
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God—when I die, what will you do ? 

When I, your pitcher, break in two ? 

When I, your drink, taste stale to you ? 

Your clothes gone, and your calling ; through 
my loss, your purpose incomplete. 


I was the home where words would greet 
you, warm with welcome, at the door ; 
the velvet slippers that you wore 

about the house, to rest your feet. 


Your cloak’s protection will be gone. 

Your glance, for which my cheek had made 
a kindly pillow, will have strayed 

and sought me long, and in the shade 

that follows sundown, will be laid 

for comfort on some stranger stone. 


What will you do, God ? I’m afraid. 
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In each and every thing I find you present 
that is to me beloved and intimate ; 

small as a seed, delighting in the smallest, 
giving yourself more greatly in the great. 


Here is the wonder in the play of forces— 

that they so servingly through all things spread : 

a growth in roots, a shrinking in the trunk-shafts— 
in the tree-tops a rising from the dead. 


Permission to publish these tvanslations has been given by Insel-Verlag, Wiesbaden, and by the 
Hogarth Press, London 
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THE SOLDIER. 


By Ewart Milne. 


He must never attempt more than he knew. 

He knew the gunsights, the correct stance and routine ; 
Knew the routine was one of the figures of a dance 
Whose complete cold pattern was death. 


To this he had to bend his being. 

He, Death’s minion, tap-dancer, 

Conscript circumscribed by chessboard measures 
Where one false step meant chaos, agony and chaos. 


But sometimes there seemed another pattern— 

Faint outlines towards which he yearned. This was life— 
As a birchtree shaking out its branches 

Life revealed a woman’s figure, and her child, his seed. 


Conscript in one, yearning towards the other, 

His highest hope was to achieve— 

Between two patterns constantly but not equally 
unfolding— 

A balance, equilibrium. 


AZ 


MY SPANISH DIARY 
By ARLAND USSHER. _ 
Selections from Work in Progress. 
(1) DELICADEZA AND RUDEZA. 


OISE—noise rising and falling and intensifying again to 

still greater strength and volume—noise shattering, bursting, 

exploding as in a continuous “ Blitz ’’—noise passing from 
point to point and back again, like the thunder of the Lord that 
maketh the hinds to bring forth young—noise breaking like an 
angry sea with a dull thud against weary ear-drums: not mere 
sound (like a ton of cement blocks falling on a heap of corrugated 
iron sheets), but the measured persistent thing called nozse : 
this, if you have never heard it before, you will hear in any Madrid 
bar or café. Madrid, in a word, is a noisy city; and this is not 
due merely to the traffic (though that is bad enough) but to the 
noise made by the Madrilefos themselves. Noise is normal in 
Spain; but for that very reason, the citizens of the capital no 
doubt feel it a duty to make a really exceptional effort. Each 
client in a bar must throw out his voice so as to be heard at the 
other end of the room; even the waiters must bawl the amount 
of their tips (rather disconcertingly, to an inexperienced client), 
so that these may be entered in a general fund for the personnel. 
There is, of course, at least one radio-set in full function, but (and 
this at least is good) its blasts cannot be heard. I have been in 
a Madrid bar which was undergoing reconstruction; saws 
rhythmically moved, hammers mounted and fell, but nothing 
of it all was audible in the surge of the conversation, or rather 
the orchestration of voices. For your Spaniard does not properly 
converse, Still less do anything so mal educado as to argue; each 
of these speakers (if you watch carefully) is an orator or philosopher, 
addressing a public of two or three, and has formed his torso— 
from the diaphragm upward—to be an instrument for the pro- 
duction of sound. It is good manners to listen to him (for say 
a quarter of an hour), interjecting Claro at each short pause, 
before the ball is passed to the next member of the group. Each 
oration will have the simple but patterned repetitiousness of 
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Gertrude Stein, who possibly learnt her style from conversing 
with Spaniards. The subject thus exhaustively treated will be 
some matter of very local interest—an accident, the promotion 
of a nephew, the return of a cousin sooner than was expected 
from another town. Or it may be simply the great virility of 
the Spanish. The speaker will slap himself on the groin like a 
witness in a Roman court of law. 

It was in one such café that I fell into talk with an old woman 
from the Basque country, who, like myself, seemed a little tired 
from the din. She was haggish as only Spanish old women can 
be, and poorly dressed, but queenly in bearing; her son, she 
said, had a job in Cuba—she was very proud of it. Cuba was a 
much superior country to Spain. The Cubans and the Mexicans 
had the money, and (what was more) the manners (el trato). 
Cubans and Mexicans have sweet voices, and don’t shout at 
you when you cross the road. A girl was lucky who married a 
Cuban or a Mexican. Cubans and Mexicans were caballeros, but 
Spaniards were animales, seluajes—they had no educacién. And 
she looked around her disdainfully. 

She drew out an old yellowed photograph of herself, as a 
pretty young woman, to show the change that Spain had wrought 
in her. The gesture—but nothing else about her—suggested a 
retired lady of pleasure, a Spanish Belle Heaulmiére. Then she 
shook hands with great dignity and went out, from amidst the 
pandemonium. 

This estimation of Latin Americans, at first sight rather 
surprising, I have found general in the Peninsula—at least among 
the women ; and from my few contacts with men of that breed, 
I can say that it would seem to be justified. These Americanos 
really are a sweeter and gentler type than Spaniards. (The 
exception, I believe, are the Chileans; and Chileans are the 
nearest to Spaniards in their whole way of life.) Many Latin 
Americans seem really like statues carved in honey. It is, if 
you will, the sweetness of the gigolo, and there is nothing moral 
about it ; but it can, I protest, be a very pleasant thing—especially 
when one’s nerves are shaken by the turbulent Spanish individual- 
ism. Count Keyserling, in his fascinating South American Medt- 
tations, describes the delicadeza which is the obverse of South 
American cruelty and duplicity. The man of this continent 
really thinks it better bred to shoot his opponent from behind 
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than from in front. Keyserling traces it to the Indians, and 
stresses the gentleness which characterised the ancient cultures, 
alongside of some barbarous customs. Certainly both Montezuma 
and the Inca Atahualpa of Peru seem to have been alike too 
gentle for the Christians they had to deal with. Gentle manners 
are a product either of an outward insecurity or an inner security— 
or commonly (since the cultivated person or community is at a 
disadvantage in this world) of a mixture of both. In countries 
where “law protects not life’, the inhabitants will be very 
polite to each other, and this is the famous gentleness of the primi- 
tive and the savage; but there is also, of course, a gentleness 
which is less equivocal—the result of humility, or a withdrawn 
spirit. Democracy, with its policeman at the corner and its 
crisis in the morning paper, has unfortunately been fatal to both 
kinds. 

The Spaniards are not a democracy ; but they have inherited 
some of the turbulence of the Roman plebs. They have their 
cortesia, which is a very real thing; but it is supplemented by 
what I shall take leave to call the Spanish rudeza. Their courtesy 
is not a self-effacement, but a limit imposed on maximum in- 
dividual self-assertion. Above all, one must remember that the 
Spaniard is normally a poor man—he possesses almost nothing 
but the noise he makes. He owns (so he feels) as much of the 
space around him as he can inform and fill out with vibrant din. 

I have heard various other theories to account for the 
Spanish noisiness. One (which I should like to see discussed in 
The Lancet) is that Spanish throats are made raucous from 
childhood up by inefficient tonsil-operations. Another theory 
explains it by the acoustical properties of Spain. Voices, it is 
suggested, sound louder than they are, just as mountains look 
nearer than they are, in the dry air of the Peninsula. But this 
would plunge us into problems of relativity, and what exactly 
we mean by what “they are’’. And anyway, I do not believe 
in this theory ; for my own voice, which can be heard tolerably 
well at home, never seems to register at all with Spaniards—in 
spite of those exceptional acoustics. 


* * * * 


I have received almost nothing but courtesy in Spain, but 
Madrid has a bad mark against it. On the day of my arrival, as 
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if warned beforehand, every hotel and pensién of every class 
informed me curtly that they were “full”. It is a mystery I 
have not been able to fathom, for there were at the time no 
special celebrations that anyone knew of ; one must conclude that 
there is a real shortage of accommodation in the capital. Just 
when I was thinking of applying to the Comissario de Policia 
(the hour was already late), I was grudgingly granted a bed. 

I was tired, but I am one of those who cannot sleep without 
a certain ration of alcohol ; having paid for my room in advance, 
I asked the patron for a latch-key, so that I could go forth and 
buy it. Whereupon this dialogue ensued :— 

“T have no key. Moreover you will not find a trenda open 
at this hour ’”’. 

“Then, please, will you let me have some wine?” 

“T do not keep wine. Tomorrow—then you will be able 
to buy wine”. 

“But my health is bad. I cannot sleep without wine ”’. 

“In Spain, sefior, we sleep ”’. 

“You cannot mean that in the whole barrio there is no shop 
open where I can get wine ”’ 

“IT am going to bed. Everyone in the pension is in bed ”’. 

“ Please, por el amor de Dios, give me some wine. I will 
pay what you ask”. 

“T have no wine. In Spain we drink wine in the café, or 
when we eat. We do not drink it in the bedroom ”’. 

The man was not to be moved by any entreaties. What can 
one do in a country that, evidently, has not heard of insomnia ? 
Heaven knows how I got through the night, on a mattress which 
might have been stuffed with the bones of heretic Moors. I shall 
not mention the pensién by its name ; for it is possible, after all, 
that I myself failed a little on this occasion in cortesia and 
delicadeza. 


(2) MEDITATIONS IN THE PRADO. 


On my way to the Prado to-day, I was pursued by a 
limpiabotas, pointing with derisive shouts at my footwear. 
Reflecting that, while looking at the masterpieces of that great 
gallery, I should like (so far as possible) to be no less a masterpiece, 
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I allowed myself to be persuaded. The fellow proceeded to pour 
his red ink on my shoes—or whatever the fluid is which is so 
destructive of leather and trouser-cloth, but which at least gives 
a great lustre: at the same time as he continued to pour contempt 
on them. Then, before I realised what he was at, he slapped on 
a pair of rubber-soles ; and finally he faced me with a cool demand 
for 100 pesetas. I gave him 50, and went on my way; but he 
followed me with curses and objurgations. This sleight-of-hand 
with rubber-soles is (I was afterwards to learn) a favourite gambit 
of the impiabotas ; and a Madrilefio might have paid the man 
Io pesetas, if he had allowed the job to be done. 

I pondered irritably on the strange psychology of Spaniards, 
which makes them support armies of pestilential boot-blacks, 
while troubling so little about a well-shaven appearance. (Again 
one notices the typical Spanish combination—a formal basis or 
substructure, with great lack of formality in what may be con- 
sidered superficial matters.) This damnable shoe-shiner himself 
displayed a fine stubble; yet, if I had replied to him by com- 
menting on the fact, he would not have understood. It has been 
explained to me that the Spaniard regards spotless shoe-gear as 
a proof that he does no work; whereas an early-morning shave 
might denote an undignified amount of energy. I think however, 
his enjoyment of lustrous leather is aesthetic—almost Moorish ; 
and it is akin to the Spanish woman’s joy (noted at all times of 
history) in make-up. Add to that, his pleasure in the lordly 
stance, which makes Englishmen slightly embarrassed ; for the 
limpiabotas is only a degree removed from the rickshaw-man. 
And the client (I have observed) rarely speaks to the operator ; 
there is not the fraternisation of classes in the streets which is so 
pleasant in France. The Civil War has made a cleft—deeper 
than existed prior to it. 

The Prado (which Spaniards call El Pra’o—almost to rime 
with “ cow ’’) is a glorious, and also a very homely, gallery: one 
that makes the visitor feel at home. There are not the acres of 
stairs, and dizzy-making enfilades of rooms, usual in great picture- 
museums. It discloses its size and its treasures gradually, like— 
what it also resembles outwardly—a rambling country-house. 

But it is also something of a haunted house. Here one walks, 
like a Dante, through the Inferno of Goya ; one can contemplate 
yet weirder Infernos in the fantasies of Brueghel and Bosch ; 
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and one realises that Guernica and Salvador Dali are also of that 
lineage. Over these stepping-stones the modern spirit has re- 
turned to the Night-World. The macabre is a genre which Philip 
II and the armies of Alba transplanted from Flanders into Spain. 
Surrealism may be called the final fruit which every culture-epoch 
brings forth ; and in Spain, where the Middle Ages (in a sense) 
came late, and have lasted till this century, it found a perfect 
climate. Goya’s diabolics lead us back to what Huizinga called 
the Autumn of the Middle Age: the Gothic Nightmare, whose 
chief hearth and focus was Flanders and the region of the lower 
Rhine. 


Those “ dark ”’ pictures of Goya are often extremely beautiful 
—merely by the Clive Bell criterion of “the relationship of 
forms ’’, and the theory that content makes no matter. They 
are also beautiful by a somewhat less narrow criterion—by the 
way in which their content is made to steal upon and take 
possession of the mind. Only occasionally, as in Saturn Devouring 
his Children, do they descend into crude sensationalism. But 
in any case, I should think, one must have strong nerves to live 
with them. Yet I have observed that Spaniards find many of 
them amusing—as Englishmen regard the harmless (and how 
much inferior!) Hogarth. I had the privilege, on this occasion, 
of being conducted round by a Spanish friend, a lover and 
connoisseur of pictures; and he accompanied his expositions 
with much robustly ironic comment. Do Spaniards also see 
Don Quixote as a comic rather than (as we do) a pathetic 
personage ? I think they do; and yet they respect him, in a 
sense, more than we—they do not care a jot if he is a poor madman. 
Courage, for them, is the chief thing, and an end in itself: all the 
better if it is completely non-utilitarian. Quixote is fine when 
he fights windmills, like the bull-fighter in fighting bulls; if 
he took many tumbles, that adds to everybody’s fun. For the 
rest—la vida es sueno, life is a dream, and a nightmare or two 
does not really matter. Similarly with Goya. His oeuvre, taken 
as a whole, is—whatever else it is—a Spanish fiesta. 


It is a far cry from Goya to Velasquez, but Velasquez also 
painted a disturbing world—the palace idiots. It is said that 
he was a pure painter, indifferent to content ; but I think, like 
a true Spaniard, he took a naturalist’s pleasure in all forms of 
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human life. He is certainly not macabre, but one feels an ironic 
tension in him, perhaps not conscious; and his self-effacing 
tact can be as telling as Goya’s savagery. With his actor’s face, 
he is the perfect stage-manager; his grotesque piling-together 
of dwarfs and dolls is also a fiesta, like the wedding-féte in the 
organising of which he died. It is absurd to say he could not 
have painted other subjects, in that humming court-world of 
which he has shown us, after all, so little; but he was attracted 
to the basements of the palace and the basses-cours of the psyche 
—he preferred to pass, without gradations, from the royalties 
to the fools. And his little Infantas are touching because they 
are acting—which every child loves to do; they play with dwarfs 
because they themselves are puppets. We are half sorry for them 
because the charade, like their skirts, is drawn out almost to 
madness. Velasquez, indeed, is not one of Spain’s “ dark” 
painters; but he also conveys powerfully the feeling that la 
vida es sueio, and his Aesops and Barbarossas—those grotesques 
kept to amuse the Spanish court—are midway between Cervantes’ 
dreamer and Goya’s delirium. 

The Spanish are not flatterers ; Velasquez does not flatter 
Philip IV any more than he poetises the Olympian gods. He 
had not the will to do either, or possibly the imagination. (It is 
to be noticed that “ the Golden Age ’’, for Spaniards, means the 
age when Spain was great, and dripping in gold—not, as,for other 
men, a legendary age when the world was young.) And yet 
this weak-legged, heavy-jawed man is certainly a king, and an 
impressive one; I think we all feel him to be the epitome of 
kingship. How explain this paradox? The answer, surely, is 
in the perfect distinction of the handling ; Velasquez makes his 
monarch truly human, as he makes his idiots pathetically royal— 
because he lived in a time and country in which kingship was 
taken naturally. The naturalness of Philip makes us like a man 
whom in life we might dislike ; if Velasquez was a “ pure painter ’’, 
he thereby raised painting—in the worldly sense—to a par with 
royalty. To be a “ gentleman ’”’ is not the highest ambition, in 
an artist or in a man; but it is one ambition, realised at its best, 
in painter and subject, nowhere better than in the spontaneous 
gesture of Las Lanzas. Vandyck was a sycophant, and makes 
King Charles (in consequence) look like a courtier—Goya was a 
gamin, and makes his Carlos slightly ludicrous (though not, I 
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think—as is often said—the entire court). But Velasquez would 
have been incapable alike of inflating or diminishing.. He paints 
that sad thing, the pride of life, with perfect objectivity ; and 
the pride and the naturalness are both very Spanish. As was 
said of one of his portraits, ‘“‘ He made it out of nothing ’’—that 
emptiness which makes so much of the enchantment of Las 
Meninas. 


Las Meninas is a favourite picture with the philistines ; and 
I am far from sure that the philistines are not right—at least 
by the modest test of “a picture one could live with’’. It sheds 
draughts and draughts of quietness upon the soul; like so many 
of the greatest works, it grazes—but transfigures—the common- 
place. It celebrates things we have come to look on as “ stuffy ”’ 
—royalty, family, etiquette; the moment it immortalises is 
a very irritating one to our present way of feeling—the efforts 
of some young ladies to amuse a petulant child. And yet by the 
magic of sheer technique, it is raised above all this: the child is 
all children, the women are an abstract of unthinking and caring 
femininity, the dwarfs and the dog are as symbolic (in a worldly, 
even frivolous, context) as the animals and exotic wayfarers of 
Bethlehem. The elders are present, but as the faintest of shadows ; 
and the painter, holding his brush as it were a wand (no matter 
how it comes to be still the ght hand in this mirror-image), 1s 
the demiurge who creates the show, And the whole of this is a 
matter of ‘‘ overtones’ (which in terms of painting means just 
tones)—of perfect spacing and perfect scaling of light. It contains 
the whole of impressionism, and the whole of cubism. Its content 
is certainly not its illustrational content, for the facts recorded 
are as banal as can be imagined—a banality which indeed gives 
it, for final touch, an ever-so-slight tonic effect of irony. 


Velasquez and Goya were not so unlucky, I feel, in their 
royal patrons. They were surely on terms almost of friendship 
with them—otherwise they could not have painted them with 
so little flattery, even in the moments when they were being 
flattered. There must have been great gusts of informality in 
that Spanish court, blowing around the fixed points of etiquette. 
Perhaps it is also a little because both monarchs were extremely 
stupid. It is Spain’s stupidity that makes her virtues so noble— 
as it makes her vices, in the final count, so tolerable. 
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Returning to the centre of the town by Underground, I was 
jostled, hurtled, pushed, crushed and torn by acompact, struggling 
mass of Spaniards, of all ages and sexes. At this hour, every 
Sunday, the whole of Madrid (it seems) converges by ‘bus or 
tube on the Puerta del Sol—there to perform the rite of the 
paseo ; and it was strange to think that the same excited crowds, 
now storming the carriages like crusaders at the walls of Granada, 
would soon be circulating in sharply-defined groups, with dignified 
tread, around the plaza. I am, of course, no stranger to “ rush 
hours’’ on the tube in London or Paris; the difference is that 
here in Madrid the people clearly liked it. There was no trace 
of ill-humour, because there were really no rules to be broken. 
To be sure, a radio, in every station, blared to the crowds, pressing 
at the carriage-doors, “‘ Let them out first’; but no one paid 
attention, and no one saw anything to be criticised in the resulting 
deadlock and confusion. When one was used to it, I suppose, 
one would accept it too—with equal gusto. 


A “walk ’’, in Northern countries, means an excursion by 
oneself, or with a chosen companion, not preferably a spouse or 
near relation—a retreat into the bosom of Nature, towards the 
infinite horizons, “ far from the madding crowd”; and this is 
still the idea even if (in gouty age) the walk ends at the turn of 
the road. A “ paseo’’, on the contrary, is a progression round 
and round a defined area, hemmed in by a phalanx of relations, 
and brushed by all the other citizens, similarly revolving like 
planets in their orbits. Dante, when he walked, must have pro- 
ceeded in the same way—before Florence threw him out: after 
which he wandered imaginatively, in wider, more cosmic, spirals, 
but still pivoted by the remembered face of a townswoman. 
The Latin, in short, walks to see his neighbours and be seen of 
them. For the same reason, this people loves balconies, doorways, 
and the window-seats of cafés ; whenever possible, they sit in the 
street itself. In Southern Spain, to be sure, there is the seclusion 
of the patio ; but the patio really derives from that race of poets. 
and gardeners, the Moors. 
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For those who walk with the idea of getting anywhere, or 
even (however innocently) of picking up acquaintances, the 
paseo is really the worst part of the day. Borne slowly and 
aimlessly along by this collective glacier, the stranger can feel 
not a little morose and solitary—and one wonders how many 
of these happy fathers and mothers, and grave-eyed children 
like Velasquez princelings, feel at heart the same, in a land where 
even friendship of a romantic and personal nature is a rarity. In 
France, that land of fruitful tensions, there is perpetual strife 
between the bourgeois family and the unsocial individual—often 
a cruel strife. The convenances hang heavily in the provincial 
towns, but the young rebel escapes to Paris. Madrid, however, 
is not a Paris but rather a Lyon—its only importance is its 
geographical centrality. Moreover, the very warmth and pleasant- 
ness of Spanish family and social life makes a break-away difficult. 
And this pleasant warmth is (I think) in part due to the un- 
questioned prestige of the males ; for where men dominate there 
will be less of nagging, favoritism, and a hard and bitter thrift. 
So that the very fact that Spain is a man’s country, that a man 
can be content and lordly being in the framework of his family, 
prevents Spanish men from enjoying a full mental or even physical 
existence. 

As I was developing this theme to English friends in a 
restaurant, they offered at once to take me to see a Spanish family. 
(It was then the usual visiting hour of 11 o’clock.) The young 
man we were going to see, they said, was employed during the 
day as a clerk in some government office ; but he also supple- 
mented his meagre salary by working all night in a railway office. 
Moreover, the distances between the three points of the triangle— 
his home and his two places of employment—were not small. 
Such pluralism is, of course, common in Spain (though there is in 
most families some #0 who does no work at all, and is thought 
no worse of for it); and one wonders endlessly how Spaniards 
always seem to have time to talk, to answer the silly questions 
of foreigners, to take part in the paseo, to meet each other at the 
station, to eat tapas in bars, to stand open-mouthed before 
charlatanes’ booths in the park, and (that minor matter) to sleep. 
But my friends informed me that this magnificent energy can 
crack. Tensidn, presién and rabia de nervios are frequent and 
recognised disorders. 
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As this happened to be a night when the young man in 
question was at home, we set out to call on him. He lived in a 
flat of about three small rooms—to my taste, pleasantly bare. 
The walls were hung with diminutive flower-pictures and views 
of the Escorial ; they looked like postcards in«gilt frames—bright 
if not artistic. Comfort, from an English housewife’s point of 
view, there was none: no carpets, soft arm-chairs or couches— 
only a circle of straight-backed seats. These and all other objects 
in the home, including the radio-set, were draped with those 
frilly covers which are the joy of Spanish women. And there 
were plenty there to make them. The family consisted of eleven 
people, including a visiting cousin with wife and daughter. In 
the daytime, no doubt there would have been servants. There 
was also the novia or fiancée: a large girl—in a few years, I felt, 
she would be huge. All this tribe treated its youthful head, our 
friend, with a marked deference—which he accepted without the 
least pomposity. He showed himself an intelligent and educated 
man—and (what goes without saying in Spain) a perfect host, 
who, while quietly ceremonious, put everyone at their ease. 
He was much too good a talker, and too interested in his guests, 
to turn on the radio. The females looked at us, all eyes, and said 
nothing. The cousin was a joker out of a play by the Quinteros, 
vastly amused by us and altogether charming. I suspected he 
was not one of Spain’s clock-round workers, but that he was 
referred to pleasantly by his kindred as a calamidad de hombre. 

Our host said he had only once been to “the bulls ’’—he 
could not afford it. (The cousin put in that he preferred the cows.) 
I commented on the lack of hard drinking in Spain—was it also 
economy ? He said, Wait till you see Xerez—every house there 
is a bodega. (“ Yes”’ said the cousin “that is what you are 
likely to see after drinking the amontillado—bodegas all round 
you!’ He described circles with his arms.) “‘ With us’, I said, 
“ people drink to drown their cares and depressions’. “‘ Como ?”’ 
replied our host, amazed, “‘ You have the depression first and 
drink afterwards?” (“I have heard of that ’’, said the cousin 
“among the Basques ’’—as one might speak of Eskimos.) He 
commented on the fearful crimes reported in the English press— 
there were few in Spain. (“ Except crimes of passion ’’, said 
the cousin.) Which led back to the subject of the Spanish family. 

“In the English world ’’, said our host, laying down the law 
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preposterously but in the pleasantest manner, “‘ everyone claims 
the privilege to think for himself; and it sounds right and good. 
But it isolates a man from his people—even from his family. 
Each one is lonely, shut up within his own thoughts, and that 
is why English people are so sad, why they drink, why the bolder 
ones take to crime. They have no religion, and so they are always 
starting strikes and revolutions’. 


I felt inclined to object that England has had no revolution 
since the 17th Century, whereas Spain has had quite a few. But 
at this point he broke off, to escort the xovia home “ in accordance 
with Spanish custom ”’ (he said smilingly). But he would be back 
shortly, and begged us not to go. 


In half an hour he had returned, and took up the thread 
where he had dropped it, brushing aside various new sprouts of 
conversation which had started up painfully in his absence. 
“In Spain ’’, he said, “‘if one of the family wishes to change his 
opinion, the others will gather round him, trying to persuade 
and reason him out of it’’. (I looked round at the assembled 
sisters and aunts, and tried to picture the scene; and suddenly 
I felt certain that the young man had himself been a victim of 
the gentle inquisition he described.) ‘“‘ They will talk it all over 
with him, and try to show him his mistake, and generally they 
are successful. It is possible of course’, he admitted, sadly I 
thought, “ that he is right and they are wrong. But it is better, 
después de todo, that he should think like the family, and everybody 
is the happier for it. It is better to belong to one’s people than 
to be a phenomenon ”’. 


“ Better six rats’ heads than a lion’s tail’’, quoted the 
cousin: a somewhat dull gem from the treasury of Spanish 
wisdom. 

Our host did not deny that Spain was in a bad way. “ The 
Government means well ’’, he said, ‘‘ but it has lost touch with the 
country. As there have been no free elections for two decades, 
all appointments are made within the Falange, which was formed 
to deal with quite other problems. A War Government is not 
the best in time of peace ”’. 


I reflected that Spain’s family solidarity is not only an 
obstacle to liberalism, it is also a bulwark against oppressive 
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state solidarity—to which liberalism so easily can succumb. A 
minor clerk would scarcely have dared speak like this, at any 
time, in Nazi Germany or even Fascist Italy—those lands of 
more adventurous thought. Yet although Spain is a dictatorship, 
and can be a harsh one, the young man did not seem conscious 
of audacity. 

Then, since the hour was about two o’clock, we went through 
the motions of leave-taking. 


THE SHINING LAND OF ELLA 
YOUNG 


By Eve Riehle 


Gieesoaee first took me to hear Ella Young lecture at 
Berkeley’s University of California. She was to occupy the 
Phelan chair there, and talk about Irish poetry, mythology, 
and folklore for several years. Intriguing rumours had preceded 
the “little silver-maned poet-lecturer from Dublin”. These 
rumours were built on her writing (fiction as well as poetry), and 
on her personal appearances before audiences from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific. It was said that she was unorthodox in dress— 
that she wore floor-touching robes of exotic colours, with wide, 
flowing sleeves. She was high-cheeked, like an Indian, said some, 
and stark as a sphynx. Frail as a snowflake, according to others, 
with gentle blue eyes. It was whispered that she spoke easily of 
elves, that she was charitable toward well-meaning ghosts, and 
that she had ears for a strange skyey music. It was said, too, that 
no words could describe her. 

The rumours, although conflicting, proved to be true. Even 
those admirers who became Miss Young’s trusted friends, never 
found words equal to her many-sided personality, the haunting 
quality of her voice, or the sudden transformations of her face. 
Sometimes there was a radiance that seemed to lft her above 
earthly comparisons. Whenever she spoke of poetry, for instance, 
or the “ Shining Land” for which she hourly prepared her soul. 
At times she could look as loftily contemptuous as a tigress, 
confident of smashing strength if she chose to use it. Or she could 
look like a pixie. Perhaps when telling about the poor, crippled 
ghost reportedly locked under the stairs by the mean old brothers 
McGloucester . . . or the grey shapes without faces that swirled 
around Castlemont Bridge (so ‘twas said) “making a sound 
like the swishing of magic—’’. 

Of magic there was plenty, and Miss Young did not leave it 
all in Ireland. It enveloped her like incense, and pulsed in her 
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speech. But magic is not to be pinned down with adjectives. 
There is no way of explaining to those who never witnessed, the 
inimitable way of reading—singing, rather—of poetry. As well 
try to explain to one born deaf, the diminuendo of waves pulling 
back over sand, or to one born blind, the meaning of opalescence. 
The low, vibrant lilt of her voice, the slow turn of head, as though 
listening for the heart-beat behind the words read, made an 
impact on audiences as deliciously disturbing as the wheeling of 
white gulls against thundering sky. Some things must be felt to 
be significant. Rain in the face, for instance. Only experience 
can know it. 


Politically, Miss Young was fiercely on the side of all victims 
of oppression . . . she would have made a good Patrick Henry. 
Socially, she was almost arrogantly independent. For lover of 
Nature, creative aspirant, or seeker after truth in any form, she 
always had time. She listed no telephone number, and accepted 
few invitations. Let anuninvited society matron ring her doorbell, 
or a chauffeured merchant or banker, and she invariably chose 
not to be home. But let someone come, windblown from a 
mountain pilgrimage, or clutching a snatch of poetry in his hand, 
and the door would swing wide. Wine and thimble-sized glasses 
would be brought. Chairs would be drawn close to the open fire... 
with a care for the cat snoozing there. Conversation would stop 
only with midnight, and the last ember in ashes. 


Religiously, Miss Young was devout in her impartiality. 
Epictetus stood on her book shelf in easy fellowship with St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Torah, Martin Luther, the Koran, the 
King James Bible, Mary Baker Eddy, Madam Blavatsky, 
Swedenborg, and Zen Buddhism. The researches of Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Dr. Rhine fascinated her. All thought-provoking 
material was grist for the mill of her splendid mind. But of all 
her interests, poetry headed the list. It was in her heart as a joy, 
and on her night stand as both joy and utility. She read herself 
sleepy with it, and “ planted seeds of beauty in the subconscious, 
for the sake of fruitful dreams and a useful tomorrow.”’ 


There were over eighty years of useful tomorrows. Miss 
Young lectured until her energy became too thin for such strenuous 
work, then she “retired ’”’ to the country .. . and wrote several 
more books. The time came, however, when she felt she had earned 
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the nght to “ soak the stiff bones ”’ in the sunshine of her garden, 
or talk the night out with friends, or “ wade, soul-deep, in poetry’s 
sea.’’ When eyes were tired from reading, she could think poetry, 
or recite it from memory. And she could spend happy hours hearing 
it read by those who properly respected it. But poetry, to be real, 
must say something. It must “ feed the spirit by more than a 


crumbsworth, and spangle with stardust the edges of thinking.”’ 


Poetry, being so important, was worthy of ritual. ‘ Shall 
we read, now, from some lover of Nature? Shall we sit on the 
grass with Walt Whitman?” If so, a few bits of bread would 
be scattered on the ground, as a token of fellowship with all growing 
things. Note would be taken of a hawk circling high. “ A good 
omen,” with a twinkle, “ for those of us young enough to see Ra, 
the golden sun god, under those feathers .. . And why, just because 
the body must wither, should the spirit be wilted ? ’» Why, indeed ? 
Those who knew her will attest that there was never any wilting 
of Ella Young’s spirit. An arthritic back, yes; a weary digestive 
tract, yes; dimming eyes, and ears that strained a little. But 
her spirit continued to “ run with the wind,” as she wrote in one 
of her poems, “ and play on the rainbow’s jewelled dome.”’ 


Even though it took precious energy, Miss Young loved to 
“dress ’’ when poetry was to be read before her hearth. Not for 
her audience, which often numbered only one, but for the poet she 
was planning to read. For Yeats—“ Willie’, she called him, for 
he had been a personal friend—what more fitting than her green 
satin, with its wide sleeves of ebony velvet ? Carefully she would 
seat herself in a low chair, with a cushion under her feet, the furry 
circle of a cat near by, and a light over her shoulder. With great 
deliberation, she would select the verses she wished to read. The 
picture she made was not to be forgotten. Unforgettable, also, 
was her voice, with its meticulous weighing of words, and 
gourmet’s savoring of essence. Yeats would have wept at the 
aptness of his lines as she read them : 


An aged man is but a paltry thing, 
A tattered coat upon a stick, unless 
Soul clap its hands and sing, and louder sing 
For every tatter in its mortal dress. 
B2 
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Ella Young’s soul seemed to clap its hands and sing more 
loudly with every step nearer her Shining Land. A certain dress 
of ruby red velvet, touched with ermine, often underscored her 
determination to make light of mortal tatters. Although it made 
her look like a princess, it was as a teacher that she often wore it, 
with the firelight on her face, and one or two eager listeners in the 
shadows. Her fund of information was enormous; her memory, 
phenomenal ; her interest, unbounded. She could talk with amaz- 
ing skill about everything from American politics to the art of 
Rodin, from the tantrums of royal mistresses to the spiritual 
stature of Schweitzer, never overlooking for long, the high thinking 
of certain horses, or the nobility of her current cat. But although 
she freely shared her education and ideas, she never let one forget 
her basic philosophy : That book knowledge is nothing, compared 
with insight ; that ideas are born to be challenged ; that the 
entire encyclopedia of facts and fancies in a man’s head will not 
guarantee his heart one mustard seed of love, either of brother or 
of beauty. ‘“‘ And these two are the be-all and end-all, without 
which the soul plods with feet on a treadmill, with never one step 
either forward or climbing—’”’. 

In Miss Young’s opinion, all efforts to create harmony, 
whether through human concern or art form, represented urges 
to get off that treadmill. All were worthy of homage. But in 
poetry she more easily recognized an attempt to see with a third 
eye, to hear with an inner ear, and to feel a little on tiptoe. Near 
her fireplace was a bookcase filled with slender volumes. Let the 
talk turn to war, and a veined, unerring hand was slowly extended 
toward it, to find some author with something to say. Sir Walter 
Scott, perhaps. And then the low voice intoning—keening, really, 
in lament : 


The hunting tribes of earth and air 
Respect the brethren of their birth ; 
Nature, who loves the claim of kind, 
Less cruel chase to each assigned. 
Man, only, mars kind Nature’s plan, 
And turns the fierce pursuit on man. 


Softly the book would close—the head would bow in sorrow— 
meditation would seem the only fitting sequel. Until the cat stirred, 
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perhaps, or a falling log demanded attention, or the little lady, 
suddenly remembering she was hostess, refilled the tiny glasses. 

Perhaps the subject of morality—or immorality—came up, 
and strong opinions were expressed. Again, a reaching toward 
the bookcase a careful selection, and a delicate turning of pages. 
Then some pointed lines from Blake : 


Jesus was sitting in Moses’ chair ; 

They brought the trembling woman there. 
Moses commands she be stoned to death : 
What is.the sound of Jesus’ breath ? 


He laid his hand on Moses’ law ; 
The ancient heavens, in silent awe, 
Writ with curses from pole to pole, 
All away began to roll. 


Sometimes the talk turned to love... “ Ah, a sad thing when 
unfulfilled, but nonetheless beautiful, when such as Edna St. Vincent 
Millay weeps over it—’’. 


Night is my sister, and how deep in love, 

How drowned in love and weedily washed ashore .. . 
No one but Night, with tears on her dark face, 
Watches beside me in this windy place. 


And death. . . ““ Now there's a master to reckon with . . . but 
how splendid the reckoning when the thought of him can inspire 
a monument such as William Cullen Bryant erected: ‘So live, 
that when thy summons comes—’.’”’ No book was needed for 
Thanatopsis. With head high, and shining eyes that gave the lie 
to her years, Miss Young, nearing ninety, could exult : 


By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Ella Young must have lain down to very pleasant dreams, 
for she had spent her entire life in conscious preparation. Shortly 
before she went to her Shining Land, she devoted an evening to 
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the poetry of her friend and compatriot, 4. A robe of magenta 
with sleeves of pale blue, shot with silver, honoured the occasion. 
The cat was there, the wine, the crackling fire .. . and a song of 
faith in God, and in a beauty that continues: - . 


No sign is made while empires pass, 

The flowers and stars are still His care. 
The constellations hid in grass, 

The golden miracles in air... 

Though the crushed jewels droop and fade, 
The Artist’s labours will not cease, 

And from the ruins shall be made 

Some yet more lovely masterpiece. 


AL AND ‘THE HOUSEHOLD’ 
by Monk Gibbon 


_ Give me seven mystics in earnest and we will evoke the ancient 
spirit ; we will bring back the old magic ; the fires will burst forth 
and illuminate the land. These things we have spoken of and which 
we have written im our books, will no longer be mere metaphysical 
abstractions ; they will be actual realities. 

“ The Insh Theosophist. Vol. III, No. 12. p. 226. 


FOR ten years the Dublin Theosophical Lodge was to be the 
dominant interest in Russell’s life. Everything else was 
subordinate to the quest which he had undertaken under its 
sponsorship. If at the same time he remained a poet and an 
artist it was only partly because the creative impulse in him 
had never flagged, and largely because he had discovered that 
he could harness these talents in the service of the Society. If 
the Irish Theosophist had not been founded in the autumn of 
1892 he might have ceased writing altogether for a time. 

He had written to Carrie Rea, “ Our last great undertaking 
is a headquarters where a lot of the members will live together 
and work together. I expect we will have it in a month or so. 
We will do wonders then. Any determined body of men and 
women who have given themselves up absolutely for a cause 
are sure of succeeding.’’ He was referring to 3 Upper Ely Place, 
where he was to lodge for a number of years with F. J. Dick 
and his wife, together with several theosophically-inclined young 
men, including H. Malcolm Magee who had been in Trinity when 
he first met him. This was “ The Household,” and it was here, 
he once told me, that among other lessons learned he had practised 
deliberately that art of mental detachment which enables us to 
overcome our inevitable occasional irritability with people with 
whom we live at very close quarters. He found that he could 
overcome personal resentments and even dislike if he chose to 
consciously exercise imagination and will. Everyone in that 
household was embarked on the arduous path of self-perfection, 
and they were to live happily together for a number of years. 
The Dicks appear to have moved there late in 1892 or early 
in 1893. At least the latter is the first date for which the previously 
vacant house appears under their name in the Dublin Directory. 
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Malcolm Magee, however, gives a date as early as I89I, or even 
1890. Norman once described Fred Dick to me as a very downright 
“predestination Scot,” though of quite different views. “ Pre- 
destination ”’ because, as Norman put it, “ fate-was always in the 
right’. He was very hospitable and generous to his friends, 
good-hearted but at the same time prickly. When Norman had 
resigned from the Lodge over some difference of opinion with 
Katherine Tingley in California he met Dick one day in the tram 
and greeted him. Dick made no reply and moved away from him 
to sit the opposite side of the tram. This little incident illustrates 
once more the tendency of the early theosophists to take umbrage 
over dogmatic differences, and the difficulty which they found in 
practising their doctrine of Universal Brotherhood even amongst 
themselves. At the same time Norman was emphatic on the 
subject of Dick’s general kindliness of disposition. After his 
retirement from the Ordinance Survey Service Dick went to live 
in Pont Loma in California and died there. 

A Memoir of AE quotes H. M. Magee on life in the household, 


“T now burn with shame when I think of the menial 
duties we must have loftily left Mrs. Dick to carry out 
single-handed. Russell’s great delight and consolation when 
he returned from Pim’s was to study The Secret Doctrine 
though I am bound to say I don’t remember seeing him 
“study ’ for long without breaking off for argument or 
discussion. I remember however, the heartfelt way in 
which he told me how he was supported through the day’s 
routine by the prospect of immersing himself in its pages— 
to him a contact with high Reality. The evenings would be 
taken up with discussion among the residents or visiting 
members ; sometimes there were quite large meetings, at 
which Russell forced himself to become quite a good 
speaker. He was always keenly intent on discovering what 
he conceived to be the nobler qualities concealed under 
often very unpromising outer characteristics of our little 
group, or of outsiders interested in the new Doctrine ; 
and of course he idealised us all.’’ 


I understood AE to say to me that he lived in a community 
of seven, but Malcolm Magee in a letter to me from Canada com- 
mented, ‘‘JI don’t think there were ever seven living at Ely 
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Place in my time. I can only recall Mr. and Mrs. Dick, AE, Edmund 
King (a medical student, whom I remember as being specially 
kind and helpful to frail little Mrs. Dick. He left for London 
before I did, I think)—besides myself. After I left Dublin I 
know that G.W.R’s bedroom was shared by Arthur Dwyer who 
afterwards came to Canada.’’ King was mentioned to me also 
in a letter from Weekes—‘‘ charming lad of twenty-five, say ’’. 
Weekes also suggests that Charles Johnston may have been a 
member of the household, but in this I think he was wrong. 

In his poem “ How ?”’ in Vale and Other Poems, AE makes 
plain how much the household had meant to him during these 
highly important and formative years. Unless he is one day to 
renew contact with those whom he knew then, life has been 
meaningless. 


How can Death ever make a tryst for me 

With those whose long heart-hoarded images 

Still look upon me with unfallen youth 

Out of the happy isles of memory ? 

Passed from themselves and far from me, their hght 
Lost in an unimaginable Light 

Or sunken to dark Flame, I might not know 
Nor soul nor body. But save Death restore 
Those heaven-climbers I had known when young 
Life has been vain. 


He must meet, he goes on to say, 


That slender-lovely candle of the Lord, 
Wife of my friend, and unto all his friends 
A gentle sister... 
This, of course, was Mrs. Dick. And, among other “ heaven- 


2 


climbers ’’— 


that handsome youth 
From reverie that seemed like indolence 
Waking with haughty transcendental speech 
That whipt the will, 


When he published this poem, four years before his death, 
in 1931, a friend wrote to ask of whom he was thinking in these 
words. He replied, “ No, it was not Lionel Johnson or W. Q. J. 
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(Judge) I referred to. The handsome youth was Edmund King, 
one of the Ely Place group whom I never met after the household 
broke up.” 

The household then, so far as one can speak with any certainty, 
consisted of Fred Dick and his wife, Annie Dick—‘‘ who mothered 
them all,” to use Norman’s phrase to me—Russell, Edmund King, 
Malcolm Magee, and when he left, Arthur Dwyer. To this list 
Norman adds, and is probably right, D.N. Dunlop. And he 
suggests as two further possibilities Claude Wright and Charles 
Weekes. So that AE’s estimate in later life of seven cannot have 
been far out, though it may have been myself who, when he 
mentioned that number, added a semi-esoteric significance to it. 

The end of the poem “ How ?”’ is interesting as throwing 
light upon AE’s view as to the nature of the soul. Life will have 
been meaningless if he does not meet his friends again. But could 
he even recognise them if he did, he asks himself. 


But can Death appoint 
A trysting-place where ancient shall be young, 
The fallen upright, those on heavenly heights 
Shrink to the stature that I knew them by ? 
And will they tryst with one who may to them 
Be as a candle blown long, long ago ? 


The solution seems to him to lie in “ that ancient imagination 
of the seers’”’ . . . where all that was, or ever shall be, glows and 
breathes in an eternal present.” 


Thither might I come, 
After the purifying, when towards us 
The Majesty is melted, and becomes 
Tender as to a child, and breathes in us, 
And life is winged and wonderful and gay, 
And we are ever hurrying to a Youth 
Oldersthany lime <2. 


The immortal element in us was the one which we had known 
most intimately in youth. It was to it that we must presently 
return even by way of grey hairs and furrowed brow. It would 
gather to itself as an eternal possession all that had been young 
and hopeful and most triumphant in our outlook. Perhaps, he 
might have added, it is because of this that old age tends to 
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forget the present and to revert already, even before death, to 
that earlier more significant past. We must become as little 
‘children because, quite literally, it may have been the little child 
in us that stood nearest to primeval delight and to real being ; 
all that has followed thereafter has been in large measure only 
a dismal attempt on the part of the ego at self-aggrandisement. 
But our youth awaits us, laid up in heaven where—mysterious 
saying—“ their angels do always perceive the face of the Father.” 
‘We shall find it again and be reunited with it. 


If after the stern purifying fires 

Death brings us to a so transfigured past 
Within the Everliving, and we can take 
From all that is whatever is our own, 
Life has been justified. For if our dreams 
Be not immortal, the soul is not. The soul 
Is but a congregation of high dreams. 


‘The- soul is something more than such a congregation, for it 
is will and purpose and intent and choice, as well as dream, but 
in the sense in which he uses it, the word dream probably stands 
for every faculty in consciousness, it is not only imagination, 
it is aspiration and volition as well. 


I know, when I come to my own immortal, I will find there 
In a myriad instant all that the wandering soul found fair : 
Empires that never crumbled, and thrones all glorious yet, 
And hearts ere they were broken, and eyes ere they were wet. 


Russell left his parents’ house in Grosvenor Square probably 
in 1892 and remained at Ely Place until the household broke 
up about 1896. He then returned to live with his parents, who 
had moved to Seapoint, until his father’s death, which it is to 
be inferred took place in 1898 when the house No. 5, Seapoint 
Terrace, Monkstown, was given up. During all that time he was 
working daily at Pim’s, except for his brief yearly holiday, until 
November 1897, when he joined Plunkett’s co-operative society. 
In The Candle of Viston we catch certain brief glimpses of his 
arduous days and of his companions in toil. 


“ And then I would lapse out of vision and ecstasy and 
hear the voices, and see again through the quivering of 
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the hot air the feverish faces, and seem to myself to be 
cast out of the spirit. I could hardly bear after thinking 
of these things, for I felt I was trapped in some obscure 
hell. You, too, trapped with me, dear kindly people, who: 
never said a harsh word to the forgetful boy. You, too, 
I knew, had your revelations . . . But none were so happy 
or so unhappy as I was. I was happy at times because the 
divine world which had meant nothing to my childhood 
was becoming a reality to manhood: and I knew it was. 
not a dream, for comrades in vision soon came to me, 
they who could see as I saw, and hear as I heard, and there 
were some who had gone deeper into that being than I 
have ever travelled. I was more miserable than my work- 
a-day companions, because the very intensity of vision 
made the recoil more unendurable.”’ 


In his Memoir Eglinton tells us, 


“One of his employers in Pim’s still ‘ remembers him 
well as rather wild-looking but very business-like—a model 
employee and an example to others’ . . . on the other 
hand, they were all under a certain over-bearing superin-- 
tendent towards whom Russell conceived a deep resentment,. 
“Sometimes I think I will blaze out at that man and 
scorch him up,’ he would say ,to me, when I began to 
know him about this time; and rankling memories of 
various humiliations were perhaps‘ the beginning of his 
lifelong championship of the under-dog.”’ 


I can supplement these glimpses of AE by extracts from 
letters from some who knew him at this time. Mr. Thomas Doran 
very kindly wrote out his recollections of Russell for his friend 
Mr. J. H. O’Connor who had asked for them on my behalf. Both 
were fellow employees in Pim’s at one time. Mr. Doran says. 
i you must remember it is nearly fifty years ago since I was 
associated with him and I was then about twenty years old, 
and I fear I was neither interested nor impressed by the extra- 
ordinary views he was in the habit of expressing. You can imagine, 
—or can you ?—the feelings of a young Catholic on hearing for 
the first time the theory of transmigration of souls and com- 
muning with the spirits of the departed. However, I still remember 
some of his theories, in part at any rate. 
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“Personally I liked the man, he was very gentle and I never 
knew him to lose his temper, although in all conscience, he often 
received provocation enough to annoy a saint, both in the course 
of his work and from the “humorists’’ by whom he was sur- 
rounded. In appearance he was a big man, rather untidy in his 
dress, and gave one the idea that he was not very strong, I think 
he would not make a very fine figure at Lansdowne Road. He 
had a great mop of dark hair and an enormous beard which both 
appeared to be allowed to do as they liked, without let or hindrance 
from their owner. He often amused us by drawing humorous 
sketches of members of the staff including himself—I often tried 
to obtain one of these but he wouldn’t allow it, he would show 
them to us and we might admire them and be amused with them 
but he would never let us have them, he always destroyed them, 
he always carefully avoided giving offence to any one. 


“While I knew him he always practised vegetarianism. Many 
thought this was for health reasons. It may have been so, but 
he had other and much stronger reasons, the “murder of our 
fellow beings’”’, and as all these “ beings’”’ had souls or spirits 
what was to be their destiny when we had made “ A cemetery 
of our stomachs” for their dead bodies. He was an earnest 
theosophist and told me much which I am afraid I didn’t under- 
stand. He also told me on several occasions of having spent the 
night in graveyards (Dowth, Boyne Valley) communing with the 
spirits of the very ancient departed. He strongly deprecated 
““the manner in which the sexes approached each other ’’, despite 
which, he married with, I understand, the usual results. Speaking 
to him once after he left Pim’s he told me he had been to the 
Arran Islands lecturing on agriculture. He said he had to 
‘“harangue the populace’’. The islands are almost all rock so 
I fear the seed may have “ fallen on stony ground ’’, in any case 
the Islanders knew no English and Russell knew no Irish, so 
what ?”’ 


This links us back to the Russell of the nineties, as one of 
his colleagues saw him. AE told me once that he had to abandon 
his austerities eventually for reasons of health. His vegetarianism 
at this time is also noted by Yeats, and his thinness has been 
commented on by several, though in later life he became quite 
corpulent. The theosophists distrusted the flesh. 
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“In those early days (the unmarried ones) ’’ writes. 
Malcolm Magee to his brother, “all hoped to become 
chelas and expected to remain celibates, and were rather 
shocked to hear of Charles Johnston’s: marriage—even to 
a niece of Madame Blavatsky. Life at Ely Place was quite 
monastic. The urge of sex, natural to youngsters in their 
twenties, was hardly spoken of (except under the disguise 
of Kama) and was sternly suppressed. I am inclined to 
think, though he never gave a sign, that Russell himself 
was not immune.” 


I have a later letter from Malcolm Magee, written in his 


eighty-first year from Canada, which gives another picture of 
the same period. It was he who shared Russell’s room in Ely 


Place. 


“It was not until I moved into Ely Place in ’go (or 
"91 ?) that I became really intimate with AE and this 
association did not last so very long as I left Dublin for 
good in ’94. The Russell of those days was very different 
from the accomplished writer and enthralling talker and 
man of affairs who developed later. He was not very effec- 
tive in anything like debate or controversy such as was 
bound to occur at the Open Meetings of the T.S. In speaking 
to an audience he gave the impression of delivering a 
memorised monologue—often, I think, not particularly 
related to the subject under discussion. Of course he was 
quite aware himself of his own defects—if they were 
defects—in this regard and regarded people like myself, 
more used to a logical or factual approach to a problem, 
with inordinate respect. 

He was, you know, apparently tone-deaf, and quite 
indifferent to the musical interludes provided by Fred 
Dick’s piano which gave the rest of us enjoyable relief 
from the somewhat monastic routine which prevailed at 
3 Ely Place. 

During all this time he was continually producing the 
poems which came out afterwards in Homeward Songs and 
I think I was perhaps the first to hear many of them. I 
like to think that my wondering admiration was some 
encouragement to him. He would ask me to criticise 
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them as to style and diction and I remember suggesting 
that a greater variety in the rhythm, less smoothness and 
softness, would be desirable. He agreed, and indeed was 
already quite aware himself that an element of hardness 
and masculinity was needful. 

He was sometimes subject to dark melancholy and 
silent moods. I heard from some outside source a little 
later that he had an infatuation for a time with one of the 
girls at Pim’s who laughed at him behind his back.”’ 


The lady in question may have been a little maligned, she 
may have laughed at him no more than his other colleagues did 
as suggested in T. Doran’s letter. Possibly she was the Miss Ellis, 
one of his superiors at Pim’s, mentioned by John Eglinton “ who 
was fond of talking about him in after life, especially of how he 
had once come to her office . . . and, while she was awaiting some 
business query, asked : ‘ Miss Ellis, have you ever seen a fairy ?’ ”’ 
These two took walks together at the end of the day and Eglinton 
tells how she kept a piece of paper on which AE had written out 
some quotations from the Sacred Books, “‘ the same which he was 
to quote throughout his life’”’. To mock a little at the time and 
yet preserve the slip of paper long afterwards are not really 
examples of feminine inconsistency. Most of us can parallel them 
in one way or another. 

It is unlikely at this stage that we shall ever get more eye- 
witness testimony to the AE of the 1890’s. Yeats gives us a brief 
vision of him in one of his essays in The Celtic Twilight published 
in 1893. But of internal evidence there is plenty, in the early 
poems and throughout the pages of The Imish Theosopmst from 
its inception to when it terminated in September 1896. Here 
month by month we can keep in pace with his mind and see in 
what direction his friendship, his reading and his own intuitions 
were taking him. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


ROGER CASEMENT. By Roger McHugh and Alfred Noyes. Cyril Cusack Produc- 
tions. Gaiety Theatre. 

ExiLes. By James Joyce. Dublin University Players. 

THE Moment Next To Notuinc. By Austin Clarke. Lyric Theatre Company. 

ROMANOFF AND JULIET. By Peter Ustinov. The Globe Theatre Company. 

PANTAGLEIZE. By Michel de Ghelderode. Pike Theatre. 


Plays about people who are still in living memory always run the nisk of 
demanding a response from the audience that owes more to emotive reaction than 
to aesthetic appreciation. When the central character is one that is regarded as a 
national hero, as is the case with Roger Casement, both the authors and audience 
are ‘committed’. They are engages in so far as the play, if it were to reach the 
stage in the country that honours its martyrs, must have even more than a 
sympathetic bias. The combination of an Irish and an English playwright would 
suggest that the conflict between opposing loyalties would receive the balanced 
treatment required for the opposing ideologies.. 

This was, in a measure, achieved, but at the cost of making Casement, in the 
earlier stages, appear as vacillating as a Hamlet without the protound human 
touch. He accepts his knighthood all too easily, allowing trivial reasoning to sway 
him. He is weak, too, in according to the pressure put upon him to employ counsel 
in his defence. This lack of character is contradictory to the strength of purpose 
shown by his fight against the exploitation of the Congo natives and his resolution 
to undertake the expedition to Germany at the beginning of the first World War. 
He does, however, attain heroic stature in his refusal to recant his political creed 
at the behest of the English Cardinal. 

The play fails because the authors are too civilised and, as a consequence, 
lack the chauvinism to make it an out and out appeal to national emotion. Truth 
is what they aim at and truth is what the Pilate public flees from, were it even 
possible to lay it down in jest. What may be accounted as a virtue in the historian 
can be numbingly dull on the stage. 

Cyril Cusack had the difficult task of acting a character who was known in 
life to many of the audience. One such remarked that his memory of the man 
made it impossible for him to accept his stage appearance and that, as a result, 
the play itself had little meaning for him. Obviously an unfair attitude, but one 
which the authors and actor alike should, in the circumstances, have foreseen. 
However, Cyril Cusack, when the lines gave him the opportunity and when he 
was out of renge of the clink of the tea-cups of the opening scene, could, as in the 
offices of the German imperial staff, rise to heroic heights in his fight for his people 
in his sinn fein insistence on Ireland rather than Germany iiber alles. 

In perhaps the most dramatic scene in the play, English Liberal thought 
found a champion in John Morgan (Claude Jones, impressively judicial and 
contemptuous of self-seeking ambition) in his dialogue with F. E. Smith (Emerton 
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Court, superbly impervious to any judgment that might halt his own advance- 
ment). Maureen Cusack’s somewhat melodramatic farewell to Casement on the 
eve of his execution in her rdle as Gertrude Bannister was near the right note for 
a play of this nature, but Charles McSherry, as Colonel Berry, torn between 
warring loyalties, lacked vitality. The remainder of the cast, which included 
Laurence Elyan, a business-like Lieut. Monteith, Paul Farrel as a Warder and 
Milo O’Shea as quite a serious Chaplain, discharged their duties competently. 

James Joyce’s Exiles, which the University Players presented, must have 
been chosen more as a tribute to the eminence of the author than to the work 
itself. As a drama, it has little value. Nevertheless, granted an interest in the life 
and development of the novelist, the treatment by him of Richard Rowan, his 
wife, Bertha, and their friend, Robert Hand, shows the mind that worked in the 
writing of some of the stories in Dubliners. We see also how an incident in his 
own life (his runaway affair with the mother of his child) must have impinged 
in its social implications on both himself and his family. Indeed, the autobio- 
graphical note rings throughout the play. 

Knowing the play through reading at least, as is the case with most admirers 
of Joyce, attendance was an act of piety—a genuflection to genius. In a drama in 
which the characters are tortured by relentless introspection, in which fission is 
lapplied to psychological hairs, it is difficult for actors to hold attention. It 
becomes more so if, as happened with the Players, speech is unnatural and stilted. 
Even if the text reads ‘is not’ there is no excuse for not saying ‘isn’t’. Over- 
precise elocution might have been acceptable in period costume, but sartorially 
the cast was contemporary. | 

This was particularly noticeable in the second Act, where confessions were 
piled alp on alp, the only movement discernible being the so-called Oxford one. 
Discernible, too, in the play, is Joyce’s early preoccupation with masochism and 
other perversions since publicised by Kinsey. It is interesting that even here Joyce 
cannot escape his remorse for his seeming indifference to his dying mother. 

The Players made a brave show. Terence Brady, as Rowan, had not enough 
command of nuance of delivery to dramatise a talky rdéle, but Juliet Tatlow, as 
Bertha, was able to convince us of her own sincerity if not of her credibility as a 
character. Alex Smith made an acceptable Robert Hand respond with rare 
resilience to the information that all his advances to Bertha were dutifully reported 
to her husband. 

Whatever fault may be found with the speech of the University Players, 
nothing on this score can be said about the performance in the same theatre of 
The Moment Next To Nothing by the Lyric Theatre Company. It seems quite long 
since we have been privileged to hear this group carry on their brave venture to 
maintain the Yeats’ tradition of verse plays. As in Exiles there is little action, but 
Austin Clarke’s lines have in them a dramatic quality and a depth which reach a 
plane other than that of the psychological dramatist. 

By his use of language, Austin Clarke can transport us to the pagan Ireland 
that was so dear to the pioneers of the Anglo-Irish revival, but he can do more 
than either A. E. or Yeats to make us feel vividly the response of the pagan heart 
to the druid pull when confronted with the austerities imposed on a disciple of St. 
Patrick. Love carnal tugs inexorably at the would-be immolator of the body at 
the shrine of the spirit. There is beauty and inevitability in Mr. Clarke’s treatment 
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of this theme and he was well served by Patrick Nolan and Eve Watkinson, who 
bore the main brunt of the acting and who never allowed our attention to flag. 

Pacifist, warmonger, reader of this Magazine or the Sunday tabloids—all can 
find the consolation of fun in the light courageous Ustinov touch that gave 
Romanoff and Juliet its long run at the Gate Theatre. One-would, indeed, go to 
one’s pillow to find this dream Utopia with its softhearted, astute General whose 
two-man army clumsily wields harmless rifles, where neutrality is maintained by 
dolce far niente, sentiment combined with ‘power’ politics and where iron curtains 
melt in the warmth of love. 

Ustinov directs his satire at both the Soviets and the U.S.A., although he 
lays it on too thickly on the Russian side. But the bitter thought is wrapped 
quickly in a farcical coating and malice smoke-screened in good humour. 

Godfrey Quigley, as the General, was as happy in his rdéle as the audience in 
their enjoyment of it. Diplomats were as children in his tortuously innocent 
hands. Charles Mitchel made his American Ambassador live by the exercise of 
cunning facial control and a genuine drawl and Aiden Grennell out-farced farce 
with his exaggerated recanting Spy. Dermod Tuohy was riotously incredible as a 
Ruritanian Archbishop. These actors outshone the others, but this does not mean 
that the rest were inadequate. It was just that their performance was dimmed by 
the others’ excellence. 

While it is easy to understand why Romanoff and Juliet was popular, it is 
not so easy to explain why Ghelderode’s Pantagleize failed to attract audiences at 
the Pike Theatre. Here, too, there was satire, here, too, farce. But there was the 
added element of tragedy which may have confused the obvious purpose of the 
play: to show how laughter and tears may be evoked in the human condition at 
the same time, That a simple soul finds himself the unwitting spring that sets a 
rebellion into action may engender disbelief, but this can be overcome for the 
moment and his subsequent involvement easily accepted. With this acceptance, 
the passage to a feeling of pity for the Little Man who goes to his execution in 
bewilderment is an inevitable one. 

It is surprising that the universal quality of this play, despite its superficial 
analysis of the types (self-seeking and idealistic) who create revolutions, should 
not have appealed generally. Certainly, the actors are not to be blamed; they all 
served the author well. Eamon Keane, in the title réle, was superb in his final 
scene, looking for peace in a sleep that he knew not was to be the ultimate one. 
Pantagleize was applauded in Paris last year, but it seems that we may not look 
to the French capital as a try-out for production in Dublin. 


ART NOTES 


By Arland Ussher 


PAINTINGS UNDER £20. Ritchie Hendriks Gallery. 

EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PAINTINGS BY ROoDERIC O’Conor, A. KELMAN AND 
ScHWaARZ-ABRYS. Little Theatre, Brown Thomas. 

New PaInTINGs By Maurice MacGonicaL. Ritchie Hendriks Gallery. 

RECENT PAINTINGS By HENRY HEALY. Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 

NEw PAINTINGS BY FATHER JACK HANLON. Dawson Gallery. 

PAINTINGS IN OIL AND WATER-CoLouR. Cavendish Art Gallery. 

DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS BY PETER WEAFER. Little Theatre, Brown Thomas. 

O1L PAINTINGS By AL SEDDON. Paradiso Restaurant. 

The mixed collection of ‘‘Paintings under {20’’ included some names that 
were new to us, and of which we hope to hear more. Prices, it is needles to say, 
bear little relation to values, and one wishes that our capital had as many 
discriminating buyers as she has artists; only last Autumn, she had the chance 
offered in the work of Camille Souter, most modestly priced. In the above-named 
show, there was a delicate picture of the Quays by Henry Burton in finely- 
gtadated greys, and several pictures by Jeremy Leland, as bright as samplers, 
and with a firm geometric structure. Among the more recurrent exhibitors, 
Berthold Dunne’s water-colour, Twilight Ringsend, was very atmospheric, with 
its tawny haze and dark masses; and K. W. O’Brien (an artist who has developed 
much in recent years) had two good pictures. Desmond Carrick’s water-colours 
are a little too watery, in their thin blobs of green and mauve; this artist has 
learnt from Cézanne, but still seems to produce only exercises in that manner. 
George Campbell, who we hope is now accepted as the master he is, had also 
two Malaguenan subjects, both marvels at the price. 

The three Parisian painters, presented by Jacksons of Cheshire, were interest- 
ing if not very significant; all three were so derivative as to deserve simply the 
Jabel ‘‘School of—’’. Roderic O’Conor, an Irish-American who painted with 
Gauguin at Pont Aven, is the best of the three; his Breton Woman, with its sense 
of down-pressing animal strength, is impressive, and Red Rocks, Brittany, is 
successful in its flat pattern colour. One feels that O’Conor was a competent crafts- 
man, with taste and a temperament, which can hardly be said of the other two. 
Schwartz-Abrys was one of the finer exotics of the Paris School, who starved and 
was put under restraint in the approved tradition; but his work is hardly a 
justification of these extremities—it is Vlaminck without the sombre richness of 
colour, and his violence compares tamely with the bravura of the best Dan 
O’Neill. He might, one feels, do a good back-cloth for one of our starker psycho- 
logical plays, Kelman follows, or limps after, Utrillo, without that master’s lovely 
surface and sense of values; though in Pont de Sévres and Rue René Boulanger— 
two pictures where he is content to be quiet—he can call up a mood. 

The exhibition of Mr. MacGonigal sets us a thorny problem: the problem of 
what is wrong with so many of our Irish painters. Mr. MacGonigal is a painter of 
much science and accomplishment, whose working life has run pari passu with our 
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new Irish state; a painter, moreover, who has shown a consistent striving to get 
at grips with the Irish scene. He has never been lured away by the exotic blandish- 
ments of Southern Europe. One might, therefore, expect him, if any man, to have 
headed an Irish school in painting. But he has not done so. He shows, on the 
whole, less responsiveness to the Irish environment than -his contemporaries, Mr. 
Keating and Mr. Lamb. And he is far outstripped by such fine painters as Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. O’Neill, whose subjects and spirit are not exclusively Irish. 

What is the cause of this? For one cannot but feel that Mr. MacGonigal has 
had it in him to be a very good painter. I believe it lies in a real distrust of his 
own temperament—that distrust which is an instinct in so many gifted Irishmen, 
and can make us feel that Irish nationalism was less a revolt against the English 
than against the Literary Renaissance of the early century, which at least made 
Ireland interesting to the outer world. 

Mr. MacGonigal is a painter in the best tradition, perhaps, that we may 
speak of in Irish painting; the Orpen tradition. Which means that he is a strong 
draftsman; he can be trusted to produce a “‘well-made’’ picture. His perspectives 
and tones are usually well managed, so that he can control large vistas without 
being overcrowded or chaotic. His figures are well placed on the canvas, and (as 
in Study in Black and Silver—one of his best works) he can give excellently the 
turn of an arm or the carriage of the head. But he lacks—or despises—what Orpen 
also had, the sense for texture; and his meticulous brush-strokes (whether he is 
painting waves or rocks or flesh) are too often like nothing but paint. 

Nevertheless, Mr. MacGonigal is too good a painter not to show us occasion- 
ally that he can do it. There is a restful mood and some fine colour in Bloody 
Foreland; and The Great Stone Land of Connemara conveys austerity, with some 
black cattle deftly suggested and giving value to the greyness. The attractive 
Little Bishop has received deserved praise. And in Bunbeg Harbour he has made 
an experiment in simplified pattern which is bold and successful. 

Henry Healy is a painter who, refreshingly, refuses to get ‘‘stuck’’?. We wrote 
in ’56, ‘“‘Mr. Healy’s Villagers, with their Picasso heads on Modigliani necks, 
seems an example of the sort of subject this painter should not attempt’’. It is 
always good for a critic to be made eat his words, and we are pleased to be able to 
do so; Mr. Healy shows, in the present exhibition, that he can take the injection of 
modernity. This artist has always had a gift for patterns, for blocking out his 
pictures, for clever angles and perspectives; but he has used it chiefly to capture 
the charm of Georgian squares or Spanish villages—things we do not need the 
aid of pictures to enjoy. The function of art is to conquer new realms for the 
imagination—in the old masters, the realms of the ideal, and in the development 
which began with Rembrandt, those of the common, the familiar and the 
naturalistic. And if today the poetry of ‘“‘quaint nooks’’ is no longer supportable, 
it is because generations trained to see by Rembrandt have filled the world with 
them—so that the imagination has been driven inward, where it may encounter 
the ideal, the archetypes, once more; and so the wheel can keep on turning. 

Mr. Healy’s pictures of Algarve, Evora and Connemara are pleasant enough 
in the picturesque tradition; but he is more interesting when he strips his patterns 
of their too facile evocative associations. Varinas Calling Fish, if it owes something 
to Modigliani, is well thought out and spaced, expressive of character that is more 
than ‘‘local colour’’; the colour also is finer than is usual in his more conventional 
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pictures, which tend a little to muddy browns or sickly mauves. Portuguese Farm, 
again, has a wiry springing line, all the better for being abstracted from the 
friends of man, and The Seine is a fine taut exercise in design, only marred by its 
too postery blue. Children at Play has a hint, but no more, of Mr. Le Brocquy, 
whose bizarrerie is really literary and psychological, and whose Celtic Twilight 
Sleep is, in general, an unfortunate influence. 

Rue St. Vincent, Montmartre and Abroad on the Mountain are ‘‘straight’’ 
but also very satisfying pictures, well-designed and sensitive; in the latter, Mr. 
Healy has used black turf-trenches with good effect to clamp his spaces—a feature 
of our Western landscape strangely little used by our painters. Going to Midnight 
Mass, Carraroe is also a near-success, with its ‘‘numinous’’ green-blue that recalls 
(with an elusive something missing that she would have known how to give) an 
early Grace Henry. 


In this Winter of our discontent, the exhibition of Father Hanlon comes to us 
almost like the Spring—‘‘rose in hand’’. This painter’s light, gay touch is 
certainly something we can do with. Father Hanlon combines the bright palette 
of the Impressionists with a modern enjoyment of pattern; his spiritual kindred 
are Dufy and Matisse, with a certain harking-back to Fra Angelico. But his work 
is, perhaps, just a little too artless; he has not the science of the French masters— 
the balancing of warm and cool tones to create relief or heighten brilliance. His 
line is weak, and his brush-stroke rather nerveless and mechanical, so that his 
pleasant patchworks in the end become monotonous. There is, however, a true 
child-like exuberance in such a picture as The Wren—The Wren. 

Father Hanlon is, in my opinion, at his best in water-colour, where his 
decorative sense can spread its butterfly wings. Such pictures as The Luxembourg 
Gardens and Lombardy Spring are almost Chinese in their daintiness and 
economy, and his Christ and the Apostles might be a note for an Evie Hone 
window. The white intervals, in these pictures, prevent the colours from being 
cloying, and suggest that Father Hanlon might make a very good painter of 
porcelain. The same effect is achieved in his oil-paintings Spring at Fiesole and 
the Della Robbia-like Annunciation, where the white-robed figures contrast 
happily with pigeon-blue surrounds. 

In a town where so much talent stagnates or seeks happier climes, it is 
pleasant to note the number of small galleries, theatres and student-cafés which 
strive to keep the inner fires burning. The latest of these experiments is the 
Cavendish Gallery, in a well lighted and decorated basement opposite the Gate 
Theatre; and its opening exhibition sets a not-at-all-contemptible standard. The 
young exhibitors are extremely diversified, but nearly all of them fresh and 
interesting. John Kelly, that apocalyptic painter of Gospel scenes, has a Peter 
and Paul and (in another vein) a picture of Night Workers, which is like a 
drawing by Patrick Collins with the colour of Jack Yeats. Sam Walsh contributes 
two fantasies which bring back to us the White Stag group of the War years, in 
their strong glazed symbolic colours. Edward Mooney is a “‘primitive’’ painter, 
like that contributor to our Living Art shows, Philip Castle; but with a greater wit 
and liveliness. Michael Byrne’s Alone is a very haunting imaginative picture, and 
his Spanish Boy also shows bold portraiture and colour; Mr. Byrne is, perhaps, 
the most accomplished painter of the group. Sean Adamson contributes two 
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cartoons in simple but pleasant colour-oppositions; and his Station of the Cross 
only fails by being a little too postery—anatomy is smoothed away to rubber-like 
curves. Michael Lydon has a near-tachiste picture in yellow flicks against a 
sombre, as though subterranean, green—which, like all tolerable tachiste pictures, 
is a good deal more artful than it seems; also a Rouault-ish picture Sentinels, and 
a very formalised painting of Lovers, Long Ago, which has the Gaelic Saga 
quality of Nano Reid. 

Most attractive of all, perhaps, is James McKenna’s bas-relief plaque, Rain- 
Makers, in which the taller figure is altogether charming in its line and in the 
gesture of the hands. 

Peter Weafer and Al Seddon, who have held one-man shows, are among the 
“‘also painted’. Mr. Weafer has a sketch-booky, slightly anaemic, charm; Al 
Seddon has a certain crude strength, especially in portraiture, though verging too 
often on the declamatory and melodramatic. But the last word this season is 
“Hats off to the Cavendish Gallery’’. 


VERSE CHRONICLE 


By Padraic Fallon 


W. B. YEATS AND TRADITION by F. A. C. Wilson. (Gollancz; 25/-). 

ONCE MORE TO THE TOURNEY by Ewart Milne (Linden Press; 7/6). 

THE GREEN HEART by Brenda Chamberlain (Oxford University Press. 12/6). 

THE NORMAL POSITION OF POET & MUSE by Robin Herdman (The Hearne 
Press. 10/6). 

MONOLOGUE OF A DEAF MAN by David Wright (Andre Deutsch 12/6). 

THE RIDE FROM HELL by Herbert Palmer (Rupert Hart-Davis 12/6). 

THE BEES OF SWANLAND by David Bone (The Bee and Blackthorn Press. 
ai/-). 

TO CHARLOTTE WHILE SHAVING by W. Bridges-Adams (Barrie 10/6). 


The major questions of poetry are involved in any study of W. B. Yeats, 
the basic attitudes at any rate, and Professor Wilson comes to the point at once 
in pronouncing A VISION as ‘a product OF ACQUIRED LEARNING AND 
OF THE VISIONARY FACULTY ’ which carries on the heterodox tradition 
in mysticism. Most of Yeats’ admirers regard this immense skeleton as 
something that should have remained in the cupboard, as some parade of mystery- 
mongering that should have died with his separation from the Golden Dawn of 
McGregor Mathers, but apart from the trimmings and the Euclid, it is a book that 
reaches for the God’s-eye view and gives the man the dignities of his pallors and 
passions and the image-making faculty that put the gods in their various heavens. 
It combines at any rate all kinds of men intc a worldly scheme where they are 
at their highest moments in full possession of all the faculties of Man, and at 
their lesser times, rounding the wheel of Reincarnation, partial-men, men in bits 
and pieces, who live out a life in one part or other of their being, but in touch 
with the Whole since they are part of the Whole, with the Dance of Creation 
that is both within them and beyond them, each in his way a God serving a kind 
of apprenticeship to Man. Out of this Yeatsian view came the great Yeats poetry. 
It has the benison of dignity. 

It is not necessary, of course, to believe that Yeats accepted his own scheme 
or believed in it with no reservations. The tensions of belief work differently in 
life and poetry, and although Yeats thought deeply, he also sought the exciting 
synthesis of the world that gave him reasons for exultation and exaltation. The 
condition of man, the social animal stabled in the slums of the world who suffered 
wars and desolations of the flesh, he would not accept, as he would not accept 
the poetry of Wilfred Owen or any verse that dealt with such temporary states 
as wars, or even the Naturalistic stage where everyday man was dolled up in his 
everyday problems; those were newspaper states of being, painful but not tragic 
in the highest sense, as the man run over in the street, who leaves ten squalling 
children after him is a newspaper item, a painful incident in the physical world but 
not a tragedy in the highest sense of Aristotle. A tear is an intellectual thing, 
indeed, and intellect is timeless, and concerned only with man as a passion of 
intellect. ‘When the human soul can truly say and know ‘I am Brahma’ or identify 
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itself, in all its understood purity, with divinity, the way to mystical experience 
is open to it’. He was, indeed, only open to the absolutes, to the prodigal sons 
who were saints or lovers, to the monopolising passion that drove man beyond 
the limits, so that the little self becomes identified with the greater and the spark 
in man enters the conflagration that is God. But because impermanent men are 
permanent man, with a history of God on his back and experience of God in the 
roots of his being, the modes of reaching God have long since left their patterns 
in the subconscious and are a part of the workings of our psychology, so all 
religions to Yeats had their validity, their imagery remained and was enormously 
potent as emotional symbols, alive in the sense that they became inhabited when 
touched by word or reference, and for the poet a world permanent as tradition 
through which he touched others in making contact with himself, or with the 
total self he believed all men to possess. Seeking the material of his poetry, he 
made something less than a religion and more than a philosophy. 

It is not extraordinary that the attitude is there in the poet before the material. 
A. E. used to say that a man only comes into his own, that he is born with an 
intuition and knowledge which later he must acquire reasonably and with great 
labour. When the younger Yeats wrote about the Moods, he was anticipating 
himself. The Moods became the modes of reaching God — 

Time drops in decay 

Like a candle burnt out 

And the mountains and the woods 
Have their day, have their day; 
What one in the rout 

Of the fireborn moods 

Has fallen away? 

The largeness of vision, the God’s eye view, however, did not release him 
from the tensions required by his poetry. Professor Wilson makes a point of 
this in marking the contrast of his attitude to things with that of T. S. Eliot, a 
poet of an entirely opposite mode. Where Yeats exulted Eliot wept; where 
Yeats praised, Eliot denied. The one lifted the appetites into the cycles of the 
divine, into the human glory, the other wrote of ‘ Emptying the sensual with 
deprivation/cleansing affection from the temporal’. It is little wonder that 
Yeats saw so little in Eliot. His own vision came from his acceptance of Man 
as a temporary habitation of God, as some historical necessity of the Deity, 
while Eliot went skywise shaking out the ballast of the body which in its humbler 
way must be always a partner in those higher excursions if creation is to count 
as following some predetermined and divine pattern. 

Professor Wilson’s study is devoted principally to the plays, the later plays, 
as dramatic expositions of the Yeats attitude. The NOH play, of course, could 
have been devised specially for him. His thought was as East as it was West, 
but both thought and play-mode are definitely against the stream of Western 
psychology which experiments with space rather than with Time. As pieces for 
the stage they never come up to the reading. There is no engrossing bond 
between audience and actor, no psychic jolt in common. Verse that reads like 
revelation, as if oracles were on the move, becomes localised by accent and 
intonation, and God does not walk in the garden. What is terrifically interesting 
is Professor Wilson’s analysis of Yeats’ sources, and his reasons for using certain 
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symbols and imagery, following his own intellectual acceptance of the emotive 
value of a traditional body of law, old things shared in active participants in 
all art. I do not think Professor Wilson overdoes this exegesis. There are times 
when I fancy he overloads a simplicity, but I am quite willing to concede that 
many reasons for some word or phrase are turned into some overwhelming reason 
by a subconscious need. Yeats, however, was a thorough craftsman, the more 
conscious as he grew older, and—I may be wrong—I think he went for the 
sonorous and rhetorical jolt in the end, public expression, rather than the 
occulting reverie within. There is more purpose in the later poems than person. 
He had become acclimatised to a vision and it was no longer a voyage of 
discovery. He was pasting his posters on the otherworld. 

Mr. Ewart Milne is a natural; a prodigal, dangerous, wilful, wandering; he 
may come off and he may not; but even his failures have human interest. He 
has broadened his technique in those later poems, and I feel he plays down too 
much. Simplicity is admirable and always to be sought, but vary the nursery 
rhymes and whimsy grins out at you. One part of this book is devoted to a 
child-audience, so I don’t know what to say about it, but song-rhythms are 
used in other parts which are immediately effective — 

Atoms and Adams and ovums and sperms 
Booms in bacteria bile on the brain 
who can tell who can tell what’s exactly the matter 
can the fabian doctor with the freudian tremor 
can the ancient conductor who spanks the spectator 
who looks like a spectator that nobody grows? 
can they tell can they tell? 
while Narcissus his missus sees in a well 
and the dear old policeman of umpire and empire 
sets off on his beat in a new pair of shoes 
And after that, here’s this dainty accident (?). 
Knows heaven why 
(and how accidentally) 
this baby goes 
in this baby’s shoes? 
where’s the clues in the high 
Sky? 
Know those people why 
(or the hoi polloi) 
this baby grows 
this baby knows? 
is father wise (tries?) 
mother wise? 
He and she 
(no word of a lie baby!) 
were enticed once or twice 
to a loversome place — 
now everygreenleaf’s 
red in the face. 
Personally, I liked better the Mr. Milne that went before, and even at the cost 
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of a bit of good bawdry I’d like him back again. Verbally, too, he was a better 
man. And he clicked more often. 

In contrast, Brenda Chamberlain comes dark-suited and grave, and in one 
long poem renovates the Christmas-tide. This is an excellent poem — 

I lying in the dark awake : 
With night on my breast 

Heard mountain neighbours 

In the snowy fields 

Running among the sheep 

With tambour and drum, crying: 
Find us the Ram the sacred flockfather 
And where is the youngest Lamb? 
Having no reason for festival 

I angrily tossed off the blankets, 

Put on warm clothes and went out 

To see what madness held the shepherds. 
A hand touched my shoulder. 

It was Gwenllian of the White Field 
Who laughed when I asked her: 

Tell me, woman of the clover 

What has come over our neighbours? 
She said a Boy 

Had come down the roof of the world 
To be ransom and saviour 

Of every creature, 

Which filled me with birdsong 

Red wine and white bread... . 

I quote only enough for a hint. This poet is engrossed in country Wales 
and there is a bleak music in her rhythms which seems in itself a reverberation 
of that countryside. There are hints, too, of the older language-rhythms, and 
this makes for a pleasant oddity that could be the equivalent of a local accent. 
One half of the book is devoted to a love-relationship that appears to transcend 
the usual dog-in-the-manger attitudes of possession by transposing love into 
some unusual kind of visionary pattern. This could be plainer in its references 
I think, for me both lovers come dim and the accent is on personal relief of 
tensions rather than devotion to the poems as poetry. I should make it plain, 
however, that this series is moving and warm as personal utterance, and the book 
as a whole solid and likeable. 

THE NORMAL POSITION OF POET & MUSE is a young book, I fancy, 
and there is nothing very much to go on yet, except that the poet shows definitely 
a rare sense of rhythm—and this is merely a technical approbation. The mind 
behind the rhythm is another thing. It seems to have got a glimpse of the Graves 
Goddess, which is all to the good, but of the world around, the self-sieved affair 
that is all local colour in extremis, emotion mocked by its own tranquilities, there 
is just not enough at the moment. In its stead there is a fashion of passion, an 
utterance louder than what emotions warrant — 

The blind smile on your thankless mouth. 
So when we came to the far south 
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O sanctuary of bitterness 

Nothing changed, nothing we found 

But the same spite within us, and 

At another lost hotel our usual 

Wrestling on a rack of a bed. 

Then as you lay naked and still 

I saw my enemy in truth, 

The grace that you had never shared, 
The blind smile on your thankless mouth. 

David Wright comes on me like a clever letter-writer, unpretentious but 
spasmodical, a poetry where comment is due, affection open-hearted, and the 
tensions that formulate a state of rhythm all loosened into an easily running line — 

How gentle, courteous, and noble is nature 

Whose beasts, when visible, appear dumb and good, 
And whose prospects, munificent but pure; 

Or she is cruel if that should be the mood, 

May be dressed in or divested of allure... 

I love you, and knowing whom I really love, 

I find it difficult not to love you more; 

Either in a city’s confines, at one remove, 

Or when I, travelling past in train or car, 

Touch the innocence your wilderness prove. 

A kind of diarist in verse I think; we don’t seem to plunge into persons, 
only places. This is Eire — 

Burned gaols and brokendown palaces, 
Menhirs of the memorable kings: 

A smile of habitual despair 

Affecting as an eternal peace 

Leaned from her rotten towers, or 

A witherless artificial wreath. 

A dome as unspeckled as a swan, 
Dreamed on her damp and flickering woods; 
The greenroom island gleamed below a 
Soft but thunderodowering sun. 

Then, happy to be going nowhere, 
We lay on a crackling bed of fern. 

Capable writing, and when the occasional summing-up of the person intrudes, 
as in the last long poem, a little bit more than good. There is just a bit too much 
selvage to the yard. 

Herbert Palmer has always had the oracular utterance, balanced as he is 
on Christian certainties. Technically he is, for his own kind of work, superb, 
and if he comments savagely on the more modern trends in Art, he has the right 
directly from kis own achievement. 

So Caliban has ousted Prospero, 

Or eaten him: God knows if this were he! 

In Poetry, Painting, Music, Statuary, 

And other Arts by which Man knew ascent 

Chiefly the fall is plain to thought and sense, 
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Chiefly the straw and clay are evident. 

He grunts and nuzzles; twenty stellar flags 

Tied to the spires of melody and light 

Are now deranged, and flutter false appeals... . 
He is as Biblical as Blake, and we have to turn back the clock to an older fashion 
of verse-making to really appreciate the intrinsic vigour and melody of the man. 
It is speech from the desert of the Prophets, not pulpit-work, but the old skin- 
girded thing of the locust area, the man with God in him, and in the true line. 

I broke the world upon my bended knee; 

It barbed the sky and put the sun to flight, 

But in that darkness there was more to see 

Than in the large effulgence of day’s light. 

I saw creation sundered from her scars. 

Eternity unravelled its design. 

*Twas but a moment. Now I beat the bars 

And wonder when again the night will shine. 

I welcome this book. It is a way of seeing that we have not taken into 
account very much in those times of breaking-up. It is not my way of seeing 
and I feel as checked as if a bible had got into the books I had for review. 

David Bone’s THE BEES OF SWANLAND is traditional as bee-keeping 
and as drowsy — 

To make one pound of honey they must fly 

Some forty thousand miles in the aggregate; 

And if at Lawrence-tide from each stock I 

Take off, say, sixty pounds, to fetch that freight 

The bees have flown ten times as far as the moon 

From every hive. How happily pours in, 

From sainfoin or alfalfa, clover-lay 

Or buckwheat, late and soon, 

The fortnight-flowing sprinkly nectar thin — 

Sometimes as much as twenty pounds a day. 
This long poem runs round the signs of the Zodiacal year and there are drawings 
by Arthur Coombes and the author, delightful things and in touch with the 
subject. I feel somehow that this is a book for the Christmas trade. 

Wit is more than wine, and this Mr. Bridges-Adams has the astringency of 
wit and wile and the little wine that just is not too much for the stomach — 

Charlotte: from whose too enterprising womb 

Sprang our dull Edward and our duller Joan, 

Twin fruit of sunless days at Ilfracombe — 

O limp coitus when such seed was sown — 

Charlotte: I take small pleasure in our young; 

Do they rejoice? I find it hard to bear; 

Do they repine? My withers are not wrung. 

And if you ate them, Charlotte, should I care? 
A sample is enough. Let me say I laughed at every high-jinking pose and that 
I really must get some of the pieces by heart for the next bottle-party — 
Or shall 1? Here’s this little cooler for middle-age. He calls in NEW MEMBER. 
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Up through the bombs we soared through airs serene; 

You suddenly remembered Kubla Khan, 

I countered with a vulgar line from Pope, 

Someone misquoted Comus. Then began — 

Drunken but sage, not void, if void of plan — 

A spectral interlude of mirth and hope. 

Up through the bombs we soared through airs serene; 

Shamelessly Nineteen-hundred-and-thirteen 

We talked of Irving, of Edwardian comics, 

Of all the glad unthrift that might have been 

But for the London School of Economics; 

Lissome with beer, we frolicked in old skies 

Outranging Radar, knew that we were wise — 

Until we saw, silent, behind the screen, 

Youth, watching us with cool appraising eyes. 
A number of POETRY and that of a new—to me—verse magazine called EPOS, 
complete my chronicle. POETRY keeps up its usual standard. All the names 
are new to me in EPOS, but there are a surprisingly large number of interesting 
poems. The price is only one and six and the magazine is a quarterly. 
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SICILIAN VESPERS. By Steven Runciman. Cambridge University Press. Price 
27/6. 

ae ee it said in New York—‘‘It’s like a Jewish wedding—everybody gets 
into the act.’’ Everyone that one heard of in the the Divine Comedy or in the 
notes to it gets into the act that leads up to or away from the hour when, before 
the Cathedral of Palmero at vesper time, the Sicilians drew knives on the troops 
of Charles of Anjou that were occupying their country. The sinister appellation 
‘massacre’ has been attached to the episode probably because of the setting, but 
it is not easy to distinguish it from a national insurrection. However that may be 
the outbreak changed the history of Europe. ‘‘The massacres of the Vespers,”’ 
writes Steven Runciman with the authority of the foremost historian of the period, 
‘ruined the experiment of King Charles Empire. But more, too, perished in the 
blood kath. It was the ruin of the Hildebrandine Papacy ... A better Pope 
than Martin IV might have cut the losses of the Papacy in time . . . The Papacy 
threw everything into the struggle. It threw more money than it could afford. 
It threw the weapon of the Holy War and all to no purpose. It emerged with 
its chief spiritual weapon tarnished, for there were few Europeans outside of 
France and the Gulf cities of Italy who could regard the repression of the Sicilians 
as a Spiritual aim.’’ As this history closes another character is about to come on 
the stage—Philip the Fair. Then Avignon. ‘‘And through schism and 
disillusionment the troubles of the Reformation.”’ 

Sicily was incidental. The real action was the clash of claims that were the 
most significant in the European polity, the claim of universality as between the 
Emperor and the Pope. The object of the Papacy was to get out of Italy the 
great German House of Hohenstaufen. And when the Hohenstaufens had petered 
out in the grandson of the great Frederick the object seemed to have been attained. 
But when that part of universality went, the Imperial part, the other part, the 
spiritual part, had nothing to support it, and the whole idea of universality went 
out. A new claimant comes on the scene, Charles of Anjou; a succession of 
Popes favour him, but with the Sicilians taking over their island his spring 
board to Empire was broken. Charles was outstandng amongst the numerous 
European princes of the time. ‘‘He was bold, determined and imperturbably, 
vigorous and unsparing of himself, capable equally of planning grandiose projects 
and of supervising minute details.’’ His weakness was in his lack of human 
understanding. ‘‘It was beyond his comprehension that the Sicilians should care 
so much for their freedom that they would rise against the most powerful prince 
of the age.’’ 

Besides meaning so much historically, Steven Runciman’s narrative has also 
a cloak-and-dagger interest. Did the event that ruined Charles come out of a 
conspiracy that stretched from Barcelona to Constantinople? Was one man back 
of it all, a man who strove against Popes and would-be Emperors, whose 
achievement ruined one Empire and delayed the ruin of another—the Byzantine 
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Empire? If there was, who was he? Rumours at the time named him as 
John of Procida who was first heard of as physician to the great Frederick 
the Second. For Steven Runicman John’s role ‘‘was not so adventurous nor so 
picturesque as his admirers and his enemies imagined, but it was none the less 
vital. He was the centre of a vast political conspiracy.’’ This reviewer wonders 
why it was called a conspiracy just as he wonders why the outbreak in Sicily 
was called a massacre. Was John of Procida not a diplomat doing a diplomat’s 
work? True, John had personal motives for his zeal in the anti-French cause. 
His contact with Frederick who was named the Wonder of the World must have 
given him a sense of the glory of the Hohenstaufen House. The estates given him 
in Italy were confiscated by the breaker of the Hohenstaufen succession; it was 
said that his wife had been maltreated, his daughter raped and his son killed 
by the French knight who evicted them from their home. One would like to 
know more of this John of Procida, but in keeping with his role he remained in 
the shadow. 

Steven Runciman has put the Sicilian Vespers in its international setting and 
has made an exciting history. It suffers from the fact that in such an array of 
characters it is hard to distinguish individuals and individual interests. The 
present reviewer thinks too, that the historian should have worked for a better 
order in the presentation. Reading ‘‘The Sicilian Vespers’’ one might wonder how 
it was that in a period of so many and such fundamental clashes cathedrals 
were built, universities functioned, poetry was written, crafts developed. Then 
one remembers what Santayana wrote of the Middle Ages. ‘“‘Over a sea of war 
and madness the Spirit soared and was recognised and honoured as Spirit.’’ 


PADRAIC COLUM. 


Tue LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Gilbert Murray. The University 
of Chicago Press. 15s. 

In the Gutter Age to travel (as the publisher’s blurb puts it) “ from the wine- 
dark seas of Homer to the intellectual heights of Plotinus”’ is to experience 
poignant emotions. Thirty years ago; or better still 1897, when this fine work 
was first published more fortunate readers might have given themselves up to 
wholehearted enjoyment : now a grim questioning accompanies one’s reading. 
It is true that much the same questioning was in the Greek mind; and their 
decision was that human society was essentially a moral failure. Nonetheless, in 
what we regard as the greatest epochs, there will be compensations, and at least 
men will not spit on beauty... 

Now, as we read and thrill to the glory that was Greece, we wonder was it 
the custom of slavery that brought them low ? Or was it war ; and, as the author 
puts it “the doctrine of pure Hubris’, produced by the corruption of war ? 

We have learned a lot, however, in these last four decades. We may doubt 
if overt slavery (under which the slave, like an old servant, might become a 
‘tyrant ’) is one half as bad, socially, as our tricked and ignorant democratic 
voter—the new serf with the stiff upper ip! The ancients had less hypocrisy, 
and so had the Victorians. 

As for warfare it is an effect, not a cause. When society’s wealth-gaining 
is tricked out in the thieves’ kitchen jargon of ‘ economics ’, then it plainly leads 
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to military war—unmistakably so, to all but those who prefer not to see it. 
No, it was almost certainly little tricks with the manipulation of silver that pro- 
duced the Hubris, the survival of the unfittest, and catastrophe. 

So it would seem useless to ask ourselves: Had the Greeks our Machine 
(‘ Automation ’) would their fine minds have abolished slavery ? Actually not 
more than three or four authors (extant) made any kind of attack on slavery— 
three or four out of such a brilliant galaxy! And then as Wilde wrote: ‘ There 
is something tragic in the fact that as soon as man had invented a machine to 
do his work he began to starve ”’ 

Plainly it would be as easy to enrich the small populations of yesteryear 
as the mighty ones of to-day. It depends whether those in control wish to enrich. 
Are babies wealth or over-population, Mr. Economist ? 

So after living for a while among men as close to the gods as mankind ever 
travelled we seem to arrive at this line of thought: Is Man the most perverse 
of all the animals and irrevocably dedicated to the proposition of fouling his own 
nest, again and again and again? Or has there been some little trick—so petty, 
ignoble and seemingly insignificant that ‘ great’ minds have ignored it—which 
trick, monopolising the money-tickets invented to distribute wealth, have per- 
verted all our worldly rewards and values, and so brought low the sage, the poet, 
the hero and plain honest citizen ? 

With such thought there is hope. Does any alternative offer us anything 
but despair ? 

M. C. 


OTHELLO. Edited by M. R. Ridley. The Arden Edition of the Works of William 
Shakespeare. Menthuen. is. 

Othello, in the new Arden edition, has been edited afresh. Mr. M. R. Ridley 
has aimed: “‘first, to help the reader to arrive at some reasonable conclusion as 
to what Shakespeare may be supposed to have written; second, to help him to 
appreciate Shakespeare’s dramatic craftsmanship; and third, to help him to 
understand precisely what Shakespeare meant.’’ The whole apparatus criticus is 
indeed, invaluable with its lucid and detailed discussion of the relation between 
the First Quarto and the First Folio, its attention to the Second Quarto, to the 
source and other matters; and for the light shed on Shakespeare’s use of words 
and idioms—a glossing that admits the student to the richness of the editor’s 
scholarhip. 

In the pages that follow, Mr. Ridley examines some of those problems that 
have burdened Othello with so diverse, so contradictory, a collection of epithets. 
There is, for example, the nervous scrutiny of his skin which has ignored the 
Elizabethan delight in contrasts of surface, or thrust racial prejudice, like a 
clumsy knife, through that eloquent brevity regarding background and proud 
difidence. Were commentators a less hardy race, the judgment pronounced by 
‘a lady writing from Maryland’ might have ended the controversy. She is here 
allowed her memorable say: 

“In studying the play of Othello, I have always imagined its hero a white 

man. It is true the dramatist paints him black, but this shade does not suit 

the man. It is a stage decoration which my taste discards . . .”’ 
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Mr. Ridley’s own choice for the presentation of Othello ‘‘as coal-black, a negro, 
though not at all necessarily of the particular negroid type which Coleridge 
presumably had in mind when he spoke of a ‘veritable’ negro’’, comes, surely, 
nearest to what Shakespeare intended. 

The first scene between a soldier and a young exquisite raises a facade that, 
as we are reminded, crashes with the entry of Othello. Recognized as a sleight 
of hand, the nonchalant practice of Iago before he turns to destroy the wholeness 
of a man, it should focus attention on Othello’s actual conception of Desdemona, 
Cassio and Iago. Jago, rather than Cassio, represents for him the world of 
familiar loyalties and shared danger; Desdemona is the unknown, and the 
wariness that had tensed arms of ‘seven years’ pith’ is, albeit unconsciously, 
present in his embrace. Mr. Ridley’s denial of the gullible Moor, his argument 
that Othello was not ‘a jealous man’ but vulnerable to jealousy, the whole trend 
of his interpretation, and his analysis, admirably introduce the play and the 
characters. 


THE xxii Keys oF THE Tarot. Arland Ussher, designs drawn by Leslie 
MacWeeney, Limited edition. 50 signed copies £2:2; 200 numbered copies 
£1:1. The Dolmen Press. 1957. 

This slender beautifully printed and illustrated book, which will doubtless 
soon become a collector’s piece, reveals a new aspect of Mr. Arland Ussher’s 
many-sided mind. It wakens pleasant memories. In callow youth the reviewer 
was first introduced to the mysteries of the Tarot cards by Peter Warlock, and 
Lily Yeats used a pack for fortune telling, sometimes with astonishing results. 
Years later one was surprised to find peasant children on a dusty wayside in 
Spain playing with Tarot cards. But though one dabbled for a while in numerous 
books professing to reveal the mysteries of the so-called ‘Book of Thoth’, one 
recalls nothing resembling this remarkable study of the twenty-two ‘ Major 
Trumps ’, keys to the hidden wisdom of the Tarot. Here we have compact 
interpretation of each card, lit often by cross-references to poets and philosophers 
of the present and the past: Blake and the Kabbala, Plato, Hegel, and Freud, 
Jung’s race memory, and Yeats’s lunar cycles. Through all runs the wisdom and 
vision of Mr. Arland Ussher, who might have been a poet if he had not been a 
philosopher, who might yet become a poet in spite of being a philosopher. 


HOW: 


Tue Nine Cuts. By Brian Flynn. John Long. 11s. 6d. 

Mr. Brian Flynn’s story suggests a mind that can manufacture a puzzle of 
some ingenuity, but cannot depict characters that really live or charm us. This 
author should read nothing but plays for a year or so and note how the playwright 
differentiates his personnae and projects, through dialogue, the characters that 
move us, in their conflict. Murder is not enough: Chinoiserie, in the killing, is not 
enough: the melodrama must be humanised; the people we meet must engage us 
by a literary handling, which in a Whodunit has to be especially deft since only 
partial revelation is possible by the exacting rules of the game. 


D 
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A Picnic In THE SHADE. By Rosemary Edisford. Hutchinson. 15s. 

One learns, incredulously, that this book is a first book and one wonders if 
part of the explanation does not lie in such biographical hints as: ‘educated at 
home until the age of 14’; ‘school career undistinguished’. St. Paul’s and Dulwich 
College, in their authorship records, seem to indicate that, to be an English 
literary figure the great thing is to avoid ‘boarding’ for years in an English school. 

In any case, Mrs. Edisford is a brilliant writer with a magnificent technique 
capable always of a deft projection of character never permitted to decline into 
the over-popular whimsy. 

This is firm, clean-cut prose of the aristocratic tradition. It reminds us that 
only some thirty years ago England was a civilization and the accountancy of 
fraudulent money, used now for wealth-destruction and Power-Lust, was 
restrained by a people who demanded something more than ‘full-time employ- 
ment’. The country built character; and one recalls Somerset Maughan’s dictum: 
“You can do what you like if you’re prepared to take the consequences, and 
consequences are a matter of character’. 

The people in Mrs. Edisford’s book would not be kicked around by foreign 
finance, or the ‘exact science’ of two-a-penny economists. They would not see 
their armies ordered about by Wall Street or their sovereign’s image removed 
from the British pound note. Some of our author’s characters are mild; but they 
are not spineless, and in their own quiet way they live and possess themselves and 
cultivate something better than a complex and an ulcer. 

Every page of A Picnic In The Shade presents some picture etched in by 
genius, There is no mere phrase-mongering, but always the subtlest art born of 
sensitive feeling and profound insight. There is, for example, Great-Uncle Ashby 
who ‘‘radiated an almost invisible aura of geniality, irresponsibility and anxiety 
to please’. The lure of the race-track kept Great-Uncle Ashby poised uncertainly 
between this world, the next, and Australia. But “down under’ he was firmly 
married by a woman who saw in him “‘an almost boundless field for reform’’: so 
his letters became duller than ever, and: ‘‘He never asked his father for any more 
money, which annoyed Papa, who was naturally generous and at the same time 
enjoyed a grievance’. 

Nessun maggior dolore . . . is the inevitable keynote for the middle-aged 
reader of Mrs, Edisford; but her chronicle is happy, with natural unstrained 
humour and a style that should-make her a ‘classic’ within a couple of decades. 

The little girl and her grandmother could rent a cottage for 2s. 6d. a month— 
as A. E. Coppard could once do; and there lies the freedom of the individual, 
the cultivated taste, the judgement and the unpenalised leisure without which our 
existence is only a shabby dog-fight with the ‘survival’ (for a brief time) of the 
slickest. 


M. C. 


Tue Fryinc Doctor Mystery. By Elisabeth Beresford. London: Max 
Parrish. gs. 6d. 

This book should be included in a Childrens’ series. It is the story of a 
couple of teenagers who are given a free trip to Australia because of work they 
had done for polio victims. Their adventures are described. About half way 
through the book, the flying doctor mystery emerges; the plot is thin and 
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includes the old tale of fake chocolates. The villains are caught and punished. 
Children will be interested and amused. 
B. S. 


LirE oF Many CoLours. The Story of Grandmother Ellen. By E. M. 
Almedingen. Hutchinson. 2is. 

Miss Almedingen has written a family chronicle, the chief character being 
her grandmother, Ellen Sarah Southee, who was born in Kent in 1819 and died 
in Rome in 1908. 

Ellen Southee was one of a large family ; and her subdued, yet not unhappy, 
childhood devoted to her.invalid mother at Cobham Court, and the various 
relatives whose narrow outlook was typical enough of the period, are described 
here with much detail. After the mother’s death, the father, hoping to make 
good his financial losses by indulging his passion for gambling, took with him 
to the continent, Ellen, two of her sisters, and their delicate youngest brother. 
But for the care of Villy, a French orphan who had been brought up at Cobham 
Court and acted as companion-housekeeper, Mr. Southee’s children would have 
fared badly. They wandered disconsolately from country to country, as the 
father’s odd system dictated, sometimes in dire want, more rarely affluent. In 
St. Petersburg, where Mr. Southee became stud manager to Prince Kourakin, 
Ellen married Serge de Poltoratzky, an eminent scholar with vast estates, and 
her sister Caroline, the owner of an important porcelain factory. 

Ellen’s first sight of her new home, the great house at Avchourino, bewildered 
her. 

“They came into a great pillared hall, and it seemed to Ellen that the 
entire neighbourhood had come together to welcome them, but all those 
people, she learned to her amazement, were inmates: impoverished 
male and female cousins, neighbours fallen on lean days, pensioned-off 
agent, doctors, tutors and governesses. Ellen smiled at them all, but 
to the very end of her time at Avchourino she would stay bewildered 
by their mere numbers. They all had rooms in the wings, and made a 
daily appearance at dinner . . . . behind them stood the household proper 
—steward, housekeeper, butler, footmen and an army of maids.” 

Her life there for twenty-five years was a happy one. She and her husband 
adored each other, and the care of her children and the household fully occupied 
her days. If the misery of the Russian serfs angered her, Serge was one of the 
landowners most concerned to improve their lot. He was, however, dedicated 
to work on his Dictionary, and helpless in the hands of dishonest agents. Financial 
disaster came eventually and was almost complete. By the time the creditors 
had been satisfied, the family had to move to Paris and a small flat. Serge de 
Poltoratzky continued to live tranquilly immersed in his studies, but, when he 
died, his widow had only her already diminished collection of jewellery. She 
was a proud woman, accepting reluctantly the pension that was the Russian 
State’s tardy recognition of her husband’s literary labours and the gift of his 
valuable library to the city of Moscow, and refusing any help from her children. 

Miss Almedingen has used her grandmother’s journals, common place books 
and papers, and family letters, with admirable effect ; yet, despite her loving 
portrait, Ellen is not an entirely attractive woman. She had courage, liveliness, 
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and a fine devotion to those for whom she cared, but, against the almost monu- 
mental assurance that she was right in her ideas and decisions, experience could 
do little save blunt the edges and bring bewilderment to her face. Life of Many 
Colours is, though, an animated and unusual family history with a picturesque 
background. : 

jE Yh. 


ONE SMALL Boy. By Bill Naughton. MacGibbon and Kee. 18s. 
THE Camp-FoLLowers. By Ugo Pirro. Translated by Archibald Colquhoun. 
Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 

Both these novels are autobiographical and harshly realistic. One Small 
Boy uncompromisingly describes the misery of the Lancashire slum to which 
Mickyeen M’Cloud and his family moved from a gentler poverty in County Mayo. 
The father, bitter and exhausted by work in the mines, the mother with her 
loving, desperate gaiety, the elder brother, and Mickyeen with all his fears, 
curiosities, obsessions and unwitting innocence, are portrayed without any 
touch of sentimentality. 

The Roman Catholic school with its cane, and the catechism that harassed 
by its remoteness his sense of sin; the pleasures that he and his companions 
gathered so carelessly from back-streets, tram-rides, coal picking ; the crudities, 
the vivid impressions, the lies, temptations and loyalty of a boy fitting himself 
into a nariow, grim world with Mayo on its horizon, all bring to the book its 
humour and its truth. The dialogue is perfect ; and one character—Herbert, 
who dodges school to keep house and tend the baby—is a wonderful study of a 
child, tender and wise as an old woman and yet sturdily a small boy. 

The book has its flaws—one could have done with rather less of Mickyeen’s 
pre-occupation with his physical functions ; and the1e is some lack of shape— 
but it is a memorable narrative. 

The Camp-Followers is a first novel based on Signor Ugo Pirro’s wartime 
experiences. The narrator is a young Italian officer who, in Fascist-occupied 
Greece, is sent to bring from Athens some Greek women to replace those of 
whom his colonel has tired in the brothel at Volos. There is no difficulty about 
filling a lorry with emaciated girls tormented by hunger and indifferent to their 
future. The journey with bouts of malaria, its encounters with dying children 
and starved, lice-ridden refugees, its perils from partisans, is painfully vivid ; 
but it ends with the arrest of the young officer. He had brought his consignment 
almost intact—one girl had been wounded by partisan fire and finished off by 
a major of the Fascist Militia who had claimed a seat in the lorry: some of his 
recruits had been commandeered on the way; and Eftichia, with whom he 
had a hali-hostile and yet ardent affair, had vanished—but the colonel was 
furious at his choice. 

The publishers claim that it is ‘‘a short novel of exceptional strength and 
honesty, and, although clearly for adult consumption, in our view suftiiciently 
a work of art to defy popular conventions of modesty and reticence.” Its 
cynicism is completely effective. Signor Pirro could not more ruthlessly disclose 
the degradation that war and famine bring ; but it is not a book that one would 
willingly read twice. 

Lew 
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MYSTICISM, CHRISTIAN AND BuppuIstT. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. ‘ World 
Perspectives’ Series. Allen and Unwin. 13s. 6d. 

In the way of Zen one cannot take thought, and yet only the man who has 
endured its extremity is likely to go on that strange journey. Considerable 
though the interest now is in Zen Buddhism, its koan perplex, as the gestures 
of its monks astound, the Western mind. Professor Suzuki, whose works on 
the subject are invaluable to the advanced student, has now attempted to show 
that much of Eckhart’s teaching is close to that of Mahayana Buddhism, and 
especially to the schools of Zen and Shin. 

Eckhart is still included among the Christian mystics with reservations ; 
and his apologists have exhausted themselves in the effort to make respectable 
those utterances which he himself calmly admitted were, on the surface, 
“monstrous ’. Others have linked him to fantastic heresies, and thereby proved 
that, like many of his defenders, they had little share in his spiritual life. 

As Professor Suzuki says: ‘‘ Eckhart’s Christianity is unique... He stands 
on his own experiences which emerged from a rich, deep, religious personality ”’ ; 
and in this book his ideas are shown to approach Oriental thought so closely 
“that one could stamp them almost definitely as coming out of Buddhist 
speculations’’. Regrettably, the extraordinary parallel will offend the orthodox 
Christian ; but the extracts given here from Eckhart’s sermons and from the 
works of Japanese mystics (illuminating the spiritual greatness of both), and 
the full commentary, make this a remarkable study concerned, not with Christian 
doctrine as ordinarily accepted, but with the voices of East and West when they 
echo from the same height. 

“Perfect detachment is without regard, without either lowliness or 
loftiness to creatures ; it has no mind to be below nor yet to be above ; 
it is minded to be master of itself, loving none and hating none, having 
neither likeness nor unlikeness, neither this nor that, to any creature ; 
the only thing it desires to be is to be one and the same. For to be either 
this or that is to want something. He who is this or that is somebody ; 
but detachment wants altogether nothing. It leaves all things un- 
molested.” 

This ‘ pure nothingness’ which Eckhart saw as “ the best and the highest 
virtue whereby man may come most closely to God and wherein he may once 
more become like the original image as he was in God when there was yet no 
distinction between God and himself before God produced creatures’, and the 
Buddhist doctrine of Emptiness are part of the enlightenment which mystics 
of every race try to communicate to an incredulous world. i 

per: 


A Book oF CONTEMPLATION. By Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical Library. 
New York. $3.00. 

The dust-jacket of A Book of Contemplation announces: “‘ This is a book 
of philosophy at work. The author’s mind ranges freely and fearlessly over the 
main topics, tenets and taboos of our time—and, indeed, of all time that man has 
been on earth ’’—which, one supposes, will a little embarrass Dr. Runes. Thoughts 
and epigrams ordered alphabetically from ‘ Abnormal’ to ‘ Zero’ will comfort 
the hurried man in search of a text or neat last sentence. With only a flick of 
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the page, he can tum up ‘““ HUNGER is the father of servility ’’, ““ PATRIOTISM 
is too often not an attitude but a profession ’’, or ““ SILENCE may be golden, 
but sometimes it is only yellow ”’. 

“GAB: Some gabble with the tongue, others with the pen”’ is scarcely 
rewarding, and (under UGLINESS) “ Ugly faces suffer little temptation ”’ is 
manifestly untrue ; but such things are the chance of the game. Dr. Runes 
has some pithy, wise and humane things to say. Their contrived air, however, 
and the dexterity with which the rabbits are brought out of the hat, are likely 
to irritate the serious audience whose attention he invites. 

| A 


SHAKESPEARE: A PORTRAIT RESTORED. By Clara Longworth de Chambrun. 
Hollis and Carter. 35s. 


Shakespeare Retrouvé: Sa vie; son oeuvre, first published in France in 1947, 
and translated by its author with the title, Shakespeare: A Portrait Restored, 
was considered by the late Countess de Chambrun to sum up her life’s work as 
an authority on the Elizabethan period. 

It is a fascinating volume with its wealth of information about Shakespeare’s 
background, his contemporaries, and all that influenced—or is assumed to have 
influenced—his writings. One can, of course, read into Shakespeare, as into 
Hamlet, what one will ; and Mme. de Chambrun shows almost artless satisfaction 
in claiming him as a devout son of the Roman Catholic Church. The amount 
of evidence she produces is vast ; but much of it is of this sort :— 

“In Shakespeare’s works, priests are represented quite otherwise than 
in the plays of his contemporaries. There is no offhand jesting at their 
expense. They behave with grave sincerity, fully conscious of their high 
vocation . . .. When Shakespeare sketches a Protestant minister, the 
features are very different.” 

She sees at once through his necessary protective disguise, and every moral 
or elevated line is there to prove his Catholic faith. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that she can interpret without pause the marvellous, enigmatic sonnets as an 
easy piece of autobiography. 

“The Sonnets, taken as a whole, constitute a human document of in- 
estimable value: the sentimental history of the greatest of poets. Apart 
from the romance which they unfold, many single poems are masterpieces 
in themselves. But once in possession of the key to this ‘ Song of Songs’, 
when the three actors (Shakespeare, Southampton and the hostess of 
the Inn of the Golden Cross) who play their parts in it are known, when 
the setting in which they appear is made familiar to the reader and when 
many of the spectators have also been identified, then the whole drama 
plays itself out before the reader’s eyes.” 

The fact is that Mme. de Chambrun lays an adroit but somewhat insensitive 
hand on the plays and the poetry ; and her commentary is proof enough that 
her indefatigable zeal for facts blunted any critical talent she had. The promised 
portrait of Shakespeare eludes us; but the book is a patiently assembled and 
entrancing mosaic of particulars. 


Dials & 
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PorTRAITS IN SATIRE. By Kenneth Hopkins. Barrie. 25s. 
Mr. Kenneth Hopkins ends his scholarly and witty book: 
“ “Satires bite when they kiss’, John Donne remarked; but it would seem 
that since his day they have gradually lost their teeth. Our literature is the 
poorer; the public stock of harmless pleasure is diminished; and—alas!— 
Where is the Glorious Freedom of our Isle 
If not permitted to call names?’’ 
One is not sure of the harmlessness of the pleasure. The satiric pen—at least when 
it is wielded as expertly as here—is so implacable, so slyly merciless, that one 
shares the discomfort of the silenced victim, hypocritical or innocent. Satire, Mr. 
Hopkins observes, ‘“‘must have its roots in anger, indignation, scorn, or some 
similar strong emotion’’; yet there is, for the milder spectator, something finally 
appalling about its eminent practitioners, partisan, dexterous and good haters, 
whose insidious, exploring touch ends in such savage pressure. 

This is, however, a brilliant work, wearing its very considerable knowledge 
lightly; and gaily—often benevolently—unmasking hunter and quarry alike. The 
writers discussed (Charles Churchill, Christopher Anstey, William Mason, William 
Gifford, T. J. Mathias, Peter Pindar, and men of lesser rank but with their own 
felicitous, mocking hours) form an entrancing gallery. Subject themselves to the 
changes of fortune, sensuously aware of the vanities and foibles of the human 
animal, alert to the gestures, the undertones of each political party, hovering 
about the social scene, the public their master, they distilled their venom or bland 
ridicule in satire, caricature and parody. 

The history of each of them and their writings are examined with relish and 
discernment, and many curious details are given. As an anthology, as a collection 
of lively portraits in a robust setting, and as literary criticism, this study reveals 
on every page that Mr. Hopkins is a connoisseur of satire. 


A VIcTORIAN EmInENcE. The Life and Works of Henry Thomas Buckle. By 
Giles St. Aubyn. Barrie. 25s. 

The twentieth century knows so little of the nature of the immense work that 
Buckle hoped to write—only two volumes of the proposed sixteen were published 
—that it is worth quoting his own explanation of his aims. He was scarcely 
nineteen years of age when the idea of writing a History came to him, and so 
unsystematic, though wide, had been his reading that the design was frequently 
changed in the years before he finally decided on a History of Civilization. In a 
letter to a friend he described its purpose and scope: 

“IT may say generally that I have been long convinced that the progress of 
every people is regulated by principles—or, as they are called, Laws—as 
regular and as certain as those which govern the physical world. To 
discover those laws is the object of my work. With a view to this, I propose 
to take a general survey of the moral, intellectual, and_ legislative 
peculiarities of the great countries of Europe. . . . This is the general 
scheme of my work; and its merits, if it has any, will depend on the fidelity 
with which I carry that scheme into execution, and on the success of my 
attempt to rescue history from the hands of annalists, chroniclers, and 
antiquaries.”’ 
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To read it nowadays is, as Mr. St. Aubyn admits, ‘‘a formidable under. 
taking’, but—he rightly adds—the reward is ‘‘deeper insight into the nature of 
Victorian historical speculation (and) acquaintance with a dialectical skill and a 
sustained eloquence of which quotation can give but scant-impression’’. Mr. St. 
Aubyn does, however, in the second part of his book, give an admirable survey 
of its contents, and indicates its very real merits (its wealth of stimulating ideas 
and clarity, for example), and its flaws, many of which were the result of the 
attempt to place everything harmoniously into the grandiose structure he erected, 
The hostile, and often malicious, criticism that greeted his method and synthesis 
was, in a sense, an acknowledgement of what was forceful and original in his 
ideas: and if Leslie Stephen’s comment that the teaching of Darwin and Spencer 
left The History of Civilization ‘‘stranded on a shore from which the tide of 
speculation has ebbed’’ must stand, Buckle deserves recognition (in Mr. St. 
Aubyn’s phrase) as ‘‘one of the first figures of the great age of literary historians’. 


As a biography, A Victorian Eminence is delightful, full, authoritative, and 
notably well-written. Buckle’s solitary education, his comfortable means and 
sheltered existence encouraged the assertiveness and prolixity that some people 
dreaded; yet he had much charm and kindness. He eloquently defended a Cornish 
well-sinker tried for blasphemy, when Mr. Justice Coleridge’s harsh sentence 
drove the wretched, harmless creature out of his mind and beggared his family; he 
was always courageous; and the literary circles in which he had such success not 
only revered his learning, but had a real affection for a man, fussy and pedantic, 
no doubt, but amiable and agreeably whimsical. 


He died at the age of forty-one during his travels in the Levant—travels that, 
fin the company of the small sons of a friend, were as rich in comedy as in 
erudition. After his death, the first attempt at a biographical study was agitatedly 
checked when Buckle’s indecorous lapses were uncovered; but in Mr. St. Aubyn’s 
book they are not allowed more than their deservedly minor place in a memorable 
portrait. 


THE SQuARE PgeGs. Some characters who dared to be different. By Irving 
Wallace. Hutchinson. 21s. 


Mr. Irving Wallace firmly agrees with Henry Morton Robinson: ‘‘Eccentrics 
do a lot of good. They point out what the rest of us forget—the delightfully erratic 
possibilities of human life’. 


Dame Edith Sitwell has written a marvellously vivid and delicately 
sympathetic study of English eccentrics; and Mr. Wallace’s American ‘square 
pegs’—some of them rough wood, extravagantly self-gilded—may seem to lack 
the subtleties of the art of non-adjustment and non-conformity as practised, say, 
in eighteenth-century England, but they are, notwithstanding, a full-flavoured 
collection. 


His own pleasure in his compatriots ‘‘at odds with the mores of their times’ 
began when, as a boy of sixteen, he met the wealthy Wilbur Glenn Voliva who 
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ruled Zion City, Illinois. Perhaps as corollary to Voliva’s passionately-held belief 
that the world was flat like a saucer, he saw to it that all frivolity in Zion City 
was stamped flat under the heels of his Praetorian Guard. 


After a delightful chapter on the English eccentrics he has admired, Mr. 
Wallace offers us his American favourites: Baron Harden-Hickey who crowned 
himself James I of Trinidad; George Francis Train with his reproach that Jules 
Verne had stolen his thunder; the notorious woman who ran for President and 
ended respectably as the widow of a London banker; Joshua Norton who 
proclaimed himself Emperor of the United States and was obliged to abolish 
Congress. Equally singular were Delia Bacon, who despised Shakespeare as a 
pretender, and came to England with the intention of rifling his grave for evidence 
of the real authors of his plays; the retired army officer disappointed in his efforts 
to raise funds for an expedition to explore an obviously hollow earth and establish 
commerce with its inhabitants; the wealthy illiterate who produced a book without 
any punctuation, and then, as a sop to his critics, added a page of punctuation 
marks so that, as Mr. Wallace observes, the reader might pepper and salt the 
pages to his own taste. 


The Square Pegs is written with the liveliest detail, considerable skill and 
enjoyment; and it is a handsome tribute to all who refuse to oblige round holes. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MINDFULNESS. By E. H. Shattock. Rider. 12s. 6d. 


Rear Admiral Shattock explains in the introductory chapter of his extra- 
ordinarily interesting book why he decided to try his hand at meditation, and 
chose a Buddhist monastery for the experiment. The almost ceaseless tensions 
which contemporary society suffers, and to which it oddly clings as an escape from 
boredom, persuaded him that 


‘‘We need to do two things: to cultivate this feeling of abstracting our- 
selves from an outside world into an inner seclusion where security is self- 
generating and strength is in acquiescence rather than in activity; and to 
develop a permanent insulation from the shocks and tensions of modern 
life.’’ 


His search for a method stripped of emotion and the ordinarily religious 
setting (though ‘‘there would be nothing to prevent this new source leading to a 
deeper and more fruitful practice of one’s religion, whatever it might be’’), and 
simple enough to help others who, like himself, had no special aptitude for 
meditation, finally took him to the Thathana Yeiktha at Rangoon where, under a 
meditation-master, he practised Satipatthana, the form of training in concentra- 
tion and mindfulness that has, in recent years, been favoured in Burma. 


The account of the austere, yet relaxed, life at the Centre; of the exercises, 
extremely simple though demanding considerable will-power and fixed attention; 
the instruction he was given and the conversations he had; his set-backs and 
success, has a directness that finely conveys the atmosphere of the place, and 
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what he achieved in the, unfortunately brief, time he could give to the course. 
Three valuable chapters are devoted to a lucid interpretation, which he believes to 
be in line with Buddhist thought, of the doctrine of Anatta (that denial of the 
existence of a ‘self’ which dismays the Western reader), of the Buddhist concep- 
tion of mind, of time as the fourth dimension and ‘the attainment of cessation’. 


These ideas were developed later; for, well read though the author is in 
Eastern texts, questions were not, in general, encouraged; and it was in 
subsequent meditations that he reached the understanding which, for many 
students, will remove misconceptions about mind and time in Buddhist 
philosophy. 

Obviously Satipatthana, as mind-training, can be practised with impressive 
effect by those for whom more elaborate oriental methods are impossible, or have 
no appeal; and, beyond the serenity and detachment it offers, is the promise—as 
has been said elsewhere—of a straight path “‘from concentration to the develop- 
ment of insight into Reality’’. 


THE SILENCE OF ST. THoMAS. By Josef Pieper. Translated by Daniel O’Connor. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 


To many, I imagine, St. Thomas Aquinas is known only as the giant figure 
in the Christian world of the 13th century—a serene and lofty theologian—the 
Angelic Doctor. In the three essays that comprise this book, we are introduced 
to him as a mendicant friar—and that at a time when members of the newly- 
formed Order were greeted on all sides with storms of disapproval. The strife 
around him, however, did not trouble his calm, or take anything from the deep 
serenity of his thought. The personality of this ‘the most impersonal writer of 
the 13th century’ isstudied. We are given the basic character of his philosophy : 
it affirms and accepts the reality of creation in all its provinces. 


The Negative Element in the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is the 
subject of the znd essay—a fascinating theme. The true—the real—as Aquinas 
defined them— ‘ unknowability’, that can have at least two meanings... 
“ Because Being is created, that is to say, creatively thought by God, it is 
therefore ‘in itself’ light, radiant and self-revealing—precisely because it is”. 


Aristotle wrote, ‘‘ As the eyes of bats are dazzled by sunlight, so it is with 
human intelligence when face to face with what is by nature most obvious ”’. 
St. Thomas adds, ‘‘ Though the eyes of the bat do not avail to behold the sun, 
it is seen by the eye of the eagle’. Essay 3, entitled The Timeliness of Thomism, 
sets out to reject the idea that the teaching of St. Thomas is in any way ‘a closed 
system of school propositions’. In short, we have been taken on three delightful 
excursions among the rare and lofty landscape of Aquinas’ thought—by lucid 
exposition all has been made plain for us—with patient integrity the subtlest 
thoughts and reasoning have been made to appear simple. A clear, strong book. 
One to have and to hold. 


BLANAID SALKELD. 
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A GRAIN OF WHEAT. The Story of St. Bernadette of Lourdes. By Margaret 
Trouncer. Hutchinson. 15s. 


Margaret Trouncer gives us a beautiful story here about the saintly life of 
Bernadette. In her book the human element is abundantly manifest. We wonder 
at the small child, uneducated, of extremely poor peasants, being spiritually 
so richly endowed—all the time a contrast to her two bold little sisters. The 
visions are very carefully and livingly described. One feels that the writer has 
been at great pains to verify the facts. She quotes many relevant sayings of 
the mystics, that go to deepen for us the reality of St. Bernadette’s mystical 
experience. Later, we are able to share in the holy life of St. Bernadette, with 
her fellow nuns, in the convent of Nevers—on to the years of great physical 
suffering, ever increasing, up to her early death. There was much written 
testimony at the author’s disposal—and she is familiar with the sayings of the 
saints. She gives us of her largesse without stint. 


BLANAID SALKELD. 


Tue LanpD Is Bricut. By Alistair Horne. Max Parrish, Ltd. 18s. 6d. 


We are introduced to the author in 1940, as a boy of 14, being evacuated 
to the United States from England—to be out of war’s way. His impressions 
of the new country must appear—to anyone ignorant of America, to be, in part, 
a fairy-tale, although the writer’s sincerity is never in doubt. How varied the 
terrain over which we are made to travel—part of it ultra-modern—whereas a 
place like Williamsburg is, as it were, a period-piece. Arizona—the Grand 
Canyon—Los Angeles, ‘hub of the frenzied empire of the juke-box and the 
automobile ’, ‘ Six Suburbs in Search of a Centre ’—with the inevitable antidote, 
the tranquillizer. The author is very amusing on this subject. We are shown 
the battlefields whereon the Civil War was fought, and its history is revived for 
us. We are brought among strange complicated machines, where automation 
flourishes, that behave towards each other very much as animals might. We 
are told everything about America ; we are made to realise the hidden elemental 
force ready at any moment to hurl—say, gigantic rocks from depths of a till 
then quiet lake on to a calm beach. We become acquainted with the American 
way of thinking and acting—with the different types and their conflicting views. 
The author’s style of writing is American rather than English. He has great 
subtlety ; his lively mind penetrates into every hole and corner of his vast 
subject. He touches upon a thousand topics relevant to his portrait of America 
—America, past and present. A most instructive and entertaining book. 


BLANAID SALKELD. 
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SPECULATION IN PRE-CHRISTIAN PuILosopHy. By Richard Kroner. Longmans, 
Green. I6s. 


Dr. Kroner, after his dismissal by Hitler in 1935 from a Professorship in 
Frankfurt, lectured at Oxford and St. Andrews before going to Canada in 1940. 
During the past seventeen years he has lectured widely and the envisaged triology, 
of which this is the first volume, grew from a course of lectures delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, on the History of Philosophy from the Christian 
point of view. The author hopes to discuss “‘ the development of speculation and 
revelation from the pre-Christian age up to the modem age of philosophy.” 


The pre-Christian period covered by the volume under review saw the birth 
and development of Greek speculation, “the analytical operation that thinks 
out an underlying intuition ’’, the intuitive object being the cosmos, “‘ the beautiful 
whole of all that is.”” The Greek thinking mind was entirely free, being unimpeded 
by Church or State, and ancient thought developed independently of revelation. 
Nevertheless Dr. Kroner discusses the history of philosophy in this period from 
the perspective of the contrast between speculation and revelation in order to 
establish that Greek speculation moved towards biblical revelation and that 
revelation began where speculation ended. 


The author might be said to follow the lead given by Aristotle in going 
through the systems of his predecessors only to obtain confirmation that his own 
concepts of the supreme principles were right and correct. A very natural method 
we should imagine, but one not approved of by Dr. Kroner when it resulted in 
Aristotle classing Heraclitus and Parmenides as physiologists and in his omission 
to mention Anaximander in his review of his predecessors in the Metaphysics. 
Dr. Kroner, while appreciating Aristotle’s display “of the highest degree of all 
the features of Athenian sagacity, versatility, plasticity, dialectical subtlety, 
agility, logical lucidity, penetration, and discernment ”’ did not regard him with 
the same favour he bestowed on the ancients whose speculations approached the 
standpoint of revelation. Aristotle denied the existence of the actual infinite. 
On the other hand Anaximander with his first principle—the infinite, Heraclitus 
with his Logos, and Parmenides, the founder of Ontology, with his concept of 
Being, all moved towards biblical revelation. 


The chapter headed “‘ The Foundation of Ontology ’’ demands considerable 
concentration and the reader may, agree with Plato when he writes “‘ I am afraid 
we may not understand his (Parmenides) words, and may be still further from 
understanding his meaning.’’ Dr. Kroner deals drastically with detractors : 
“ Present day writers who treat a man like Parmenides as if he had been a childish 
or confused thinker do not understand the profundity and gravity of his arguments, 
because they themselves are shallow.” 


It is unnecessary for the purpose of this review to follow the author further 
into “the Paradise of mind” although the temptation to recall the chapters 
on the great philosophers of the classical period is almost irresistible. We have, 
however, we hope, said enough to show that this volume should be of special 
use to students and teachers of philosophy and religion. 


TDeMe B: 
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St. AUGUSTINE AND His INFLUENCE THROUGH THE AGES. By Henri Marrou. 
Translated by Patrick Hepbume-Scott. Texts of St. Augustine translated 
by Edmund Hill. 


ST. PAUL AND THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST. By Claude Tresmontant. Translated 
by Donald Attwater. 


MASTER ECKHART AND THE RHINELAND Mystics. By Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache. 
Translated by Hilda Graef. 


BuDDHA AND Buppuism. By Maurice Percheron. Translated by Edmund 
Stapleton. 
Men of Wisdom Books. Longmans. 6s. each. 


The first four books in the ‘ Men of Wisdom’ series form a notable group 
of studies. Each is written with scholarly care and finely illustrated ; and the 
reader is offered an exact and balanced account of the chosen saint or mystic, 
his work and period, and an admirable commentary on passages from his writings. 


Though St. Augustine’s weaknesses are inescapable, Prof. Marrou does 
not dwell on the remorse of the flesh, but on his harsh vehemence in controversy, 


“His back to the wall, he is constrained to exaggerate his expression, 
if not his thought ... If, as the story of his influence shows, his true 
thought has often been gravely misinterpreted, Augustine himself must 
to a great extent bear the blame for it.” 


and on those aspects of his thought that led to “‘ the paradoxical character of 
Augustinianism ’’. In the portrait given here, however, the hasty, formidable 
pride of the man, the over-emphasis of the convert, are shadows that serve to 
intensify his gifts and selflessness as an administrator, the originality and great- 
ness of his ideas, the profundity and radiance of the contemplative. “If his 
name so insistently compels our attention, it is not only for what he was himself, 
but for everything which the tradition of western culture has attributed to his 
authority during the course of these sixteen centuries.”’ 


M. Tresmontant reminds us that “‘ The only sources we have for the life of 
St. Paul are the Acts of the Apostles and the letters he wrote to various Christian 
communities’; yet the Pharisee from Tarsus, the converted rabbi, the servant 
of Jesus Christ, appears here with the greater clarity because his face is unknown. 
The severely-trained mind, the austere, exultant saint communicating the fulness 
of his spiritual illumination, and the result of that complete dedication throughout 
Paul’s apostolic years, are examined by M. Tresmontant with a freshness of 
perception and sensitivity that will impress even those most familiar with 
the letters and teachings. 


Eckhart is surely among the most remarkable of the mystics. The hysteria, 
the emotional excesses, the pathological symptoms so distasteful to students 
of the subject—however much allowance is made for hagiographical zeal—are 
defects from which he was completely free. Indeed, one would be inclined to 
put him forward as a supreme example of holiness, intellectual vigour, and 
mystical realization—an eagle who still terrifies the orthodox. Mme. Ancelet- 
Hustache, who writes with authority of him and the other Rhineland mystics. 
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does not hesitate to offer him as an obedient son of the Roman Catholic Church. 
There have, of course, been some very odd claims for Eckhart ; but her study 
shows how carefully he sought the confirmation of his intuition in Scripture and 
tradition. 


M. Percheron’s book is a considerable achievement.. Buddhism, with its 
vast literature, its many schools, its terms that confound our philosophical and 
theological terminologies, its extraordinarily subtle psychology, its expressive 
art, requires a lifetime of study; but this survey compels one’s admiration. 
Too many Western commentators are tendentious. M. Percheron brings to the 
subject erudition and a rare understanding, and with justice he comments :— 


“A change of perspective is beginning to appear, and science, under- 
mining the world of appearances more each day, brings us nearer to truths 
divined and proclaimed by the Buddha. . . . One is inevitably brought 
back to other conceptions of morality, religion, and human relations. 
And we cannot turn away from an Orient that, for millenia, has been 
aware of an indomitable spark that exists in man, a potentiality bound 
no doubt to a perishable body, but able to withdraw itself from a greedy 
attachment to the ‘I’.” 
bbe ask 


ORIGEN. The Song of Songs Commentary and Homilies. Translated and 
Annotated by R. P. Lawson. Ancient Christian Writers. Vol XXVI. 
Longmans. 2Is. 


THE DIDACHE. THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. THE EPISTLES AND THE MARTYRDOM 
OF ST. POLYCARP. THE FRAGMENTS OF PAPIAS. THE EPISTLE TO 
Di10GneETUs. Newly Translated and Annotated by James A. Sia Ancient 
Christian Writers. Vol. Six. Longmans. Ios. 6d. 


St. Jerome, Origen’s admiring translator, asked who could hope to read 
all that the notable theologian had written ; and the laity have, in the main, 
left to the specialist the vast exegetical and other works, even if curious about 
his austerity, or moved by the persecution of so completely dedicated a teacher. 
Yet, as the editor of the present volume claims :— 


“ For far too long he was ignored for the best he gave and gave so zealously, 
for too long he was regarded only as a philosopher or a humanist or a 
speculative theologian. This was made possible only by the utter neglect 
through the centuries of those works in which this great theologian speaks 
to us as a master mystic, one who has exerted tremendous influence on 
Christian spirituality and piety, and to whom monasticism through the 
ages is greatly indebted for inspiration.”’ 


Scholars have, in recent years, given considerable attention to “ the great 
wreckage of his literary remains’”’; but there could be no finer tribute to him 
than this first English translation of his Commentary (based on the Latin version 
made by Rufinus) and of the Homilies (based on St. Jerome’s version). Here 
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one encounters that threefold interpretation that reveals Origen’s delicate concern 
alike for the uninitiated, the seeker, and the mature Christian, and also the 
wisdom and richness of his mind, his spiritual radiance. This book with its 


excellent annotations is a most valuable addition to the ‘ Ancient Christian 
Writers’ series. 


The volume containing the Didache, the Epistles of Barnabas and St. Polycarp, 
writings by Papias, and the Epistle to Diognetus belongs to the same series, but 
in the pocket edition. These patristic texts, whose chief interest is to the theologi- 
cal student, have been translated and edited with outstanding care. 


L. iH. 


PE Rio Deb C ALS 


HERMATHENA. A Series of Papers by Members of Trinity College, Dublin. No. 
XC. November, 1957. Hodges, Figgis, Dublin. Ios, 

In this number of Hermathena, Dr. W. C. de Pauley continues his ‘A Study 
in Christian Perfection’, in which, illuminatingly, he juxtaposes what Jeremy 
Taylor, William Law and John Wesley have argued on the subject. Mr. Wilfred 
Young examines the literary and dramatic value of the Wakefield, York and 
Chester Noah plays, and the possible sources for the presentation of Noah’s wife 
as a shrew. If the general reader might hazard a guess, it would be that Job’s 
wife has added a line or two to the character. Mr. J. Kincade contributes a 
study of physicalistic and semantic theories of truth; and the contents also include 
papers on one of Horace’s satires, on St. Fructuosus of Braga, and on translating 
Villon; and several distinguished book reviews. 


Booxs AsBroaD. An International Literary Quarterly. Autumn, 1957. 
Winter, 1958. University of Oklahoma Press. One Dollar and Twenty- 
Five Cents each. 

Typical of the width of interest of Books Abroad are: an able study of 
Croce’s philosophy by Dr. Lienhard Bergel, and an article on the Marquis de 
Sade’s influence in America by Mr. A. Fowler (Autumn number); a portrait of 
Rémulo Gallegos, as writer and political reformer, by Dr. Lowell Dunham, and 
a survey of the work of Werner Gergengruen by Miss Ida Bentz and Prof. W. A. 
Willibrand (Winter number). Both issues have many other features, and the 
usual lengthy section devoted to reviews of foreign literature. 
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Trace. No. 21. 1s. 6d. No. 24. 2s. Villiers Publications. 

Trace No. 21 includes a supplement to the 1957 Directory of the small 
literary magazines, and No. 24, a smaller Presses Directory. This information, 
and the various notes and points discussed will be of use to the literary novice. 


THE CREATING OF PEACE. (1) SCIENCE AND WoRLD PEACE. By Major-General 
S. L. Bhatia. (2) THE Lonc House: THE LEAGUE OF THE IROQUOIS. 
By James Truslow Adams. Reprint No. 23. Re. 1/-. 


THE STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL: A CAUTIONARY TALE. By Dr. Delgado. 
Reprint No. 24. Re. 1/-. 

The Indian Institute of World Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

Reprint No. 23 contains an article based on a valuable paper, read to the 
Institute by Major-General Bhatia, on the employment of all scientific knowledge 
for the good of mankind; and an essay by the American historian, James Truslow 
Adams, on the federal league formed by the Five Nations of Iroquois Indian 
stock. Reprint No. 24 is of a paper delivered by Dr. Delgado on the dangers 
to the freedom of the individual inherent in a Welfare State. 


